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A Message from the 
Cc « 
Archbishop of Chicago’ 


t+ Albert G. Meyer 


| el since its inception, I have been a subscriber to CROss AND 

~ Crown and have found in its pages many stimulating and help- 
ful thoughts along the way of Christian perfection. In the variety 
which it offers, in the solidity of the teaching which it follows, 
and in the ideal of Christian perfection which it constantly de- 
velops, I am confident that CRoss AND CROWN has opened up to 
many readers the rich treasures of the Church’s spirituality in re- 
sponse to our Lord’s command, “You therefore are to be perfect, 
as your heavenly Father is perfect’’ (Matt. 5:48). In the long 
centuries of the history of the Church much surely has been 
written by way of commentary on that single statement of our 
Lord. I am confident that what you are doing through the pages 
of Cross AND CrRowN will contribute much to add to the glory of 
that history. 

Because of a life-long connection with St. Francis de Sales, 
especially in the Seminary, to which I was attached for so many 
years, which bears his name, I am reminded of something which 
the scholarly Pope Pius XI wrote about him, which seems so 
appropriate to the purpose of your magazine: ‘Francis de Sales 


1 Epiror’s Note: When invited to contribute a few lines to this number of 
Cross AND CROWN, our newly consecrated archbishop, the Most Reverend Albert 
G. Meyer, D.D., graciously complied in the form of the following message. 
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was given by God to the Church for a particular purpose—to 
deny, that is, the prejudice planted in many persons, and not yet 
extirpated, that true sanctity, such as the Church purposes, can- 
not be obtained, or at least is so difficult of attainment that one 
must surpass the common standard of the faithful; that it is 
reached only by a few magnanimous souls; and that, moreover, it 
appears to be surrounded by so many troubles as to be impossible 
of adoption by those outside the cloister.” 

Surely it is important to bring this message to many people. A 
saint who was close in spirit to the gentle Bishop of Annecy, St. 
Thérése of Lisieux, seems to have been especially raised up by 
God in these modern times to give new meaning and new life to 
these strong words of St. Francis de Sales: “Everyone conceives a 
perfection for himself according to his own idea; for some it con- 
sists in austerity of life, for others in the giving of alms, others 
again seek it in the frequentation of the sacraments. For my part, 
I know no perfection other than to love God with one’s whole 
heart and one’s neighbor as oneself.’ Was it not the special mis- 
sion of St. Thérése, as one of your Dominican authors points out, 
“to eliminate the erroneous idea concerning the extraordinary 
character of sanctity,” and to show that sanctity does not ‘“‘de- 
mand that one’s life be in any way out of the ordinary, [but 
that] the common, ordinary life of the average good Christian 
can lead one to the highest sanctity, provided it is transformed 
into an act of the love of God’’? * 

This teaching, it seems to me, is compatible with a predilection 
for some “‘master-idea”’ which may serve as the dominant feature 
in the individual’s attempt to transform all his actions into a sin- 
gle all-consuming act of love of God. I am not certain that 1 
interpret St. Francis de Sales correctly, since I am not familiar 
enough with all the facets of his life and his writings to draw this 
conclusion; but, basing my thought upon certain facts in the life 
of the Saint, I would offer the viewpoint that his “master-idea”’ 
was the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. During the retreat which 
preceded his ordination to the priesthood, St. Francis made three 
special resolutions: (1) to perform all his actions in the same 
spirit in which he stood at the altar, and to make every moment 
of the day a continual preparation for the Sacrifice of the next 


- Victorino Osende, O.P., Christ’s Merciful Love, p. 59. 
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day, in such a way that, if anyone were to ask him the reason of 
his conduct, he could truthfully say: “I am preparing to celebrate 
Mass’; (2) never to go up to the altar except in those dispositions 
in which he would wish to be at the hour of death; (3) to unite 
himself in all things with Jesus Christ, the Sovereign Priest, by a 
recollection full of love and by imitation of his virtues. 

Because of the great Eucharistic renewal brought about especi- 
ally through St. Pius X and our late beloved saintly Pope Pius 
XII, it seemed to me appropriate in this letter to suggest this 
“master-idea”’ of St. Francis de Sales as singularly adapted to help 
promote the truth that sanctity is for everyone, that it is within 
the reach of the ordinary person, and that “the door is open to all 
who observe nothing singular in their lives.” If littleness is the 
best qualification for sanctity and requires only to be turned to 
good advantage by being transformed into love of God, is it not 
most consoling that we have in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass the 
perfect means of such transformation? 

The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is the Sacred Sign of the sub- 
jection and surrender of our soul to God, our Creator and our 
Father, in union with the subjection of Jesus who was obedient 
unto death. By this surrender we open our souls to the gifts of 
eternal life. Does not the Council of Trent say: “The faithful of 
Christ can do no work more holy, more divine, than this tre- 
mendous mystery’? Surely it is within the reach of layman as well 
as priest to adopt, at least in spirit, the resolutions which St. 
Francis de Sales made in preparation for ordination. Many of the 
prayers which are found in prayer-books, as well as the usual 
forms of the morning offering, include the good intention of 
participating as far as possible in all the Masses being celebrated 
throughout the world that day. 

The perfection in which we enter into the sacrifice of Christ, 
and by it fulfill our duties of adoration, thanksgiving, petition 
and reparation, will determine the degree and perfection of our 
participation in these Masses. ‘Two conditions should especially 
be noted: (1) As regards the external sacrifice, the nearness to 
the sacrificial act and our willingness to be united with it are of 
greatest importance. Actual participation therefore is superior to 
participation only in spirit. Since actual participation in the 
Mass is limited, either according to our status and vocation, or 
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according to the possibilities of time and place, we should strive 
to bring ourselves as near as possible through our intention, and 
the interior disposition of our soul. (2) As regards the interior 
sacrifice, it is most important to unite the disposition of our soul 
with that of Christ in His soul’s attitude before His Father. The 
dominant feature of His soul’s attitude was and is His disposition 
of humble and filial dependence on God, of perfect conformity 
with the divine will. This is a conformity which strives ever more 
perfectly to make us ready to do all that God wishes us to do, to 
spend ourselves in doing His will, to be ready to be obedient 
even unto death, and above all to accept all the crosses He may 
permit to come into our lives. 

In simple adaptation of these thoughts, I would like to seize 
this opportunity to give wider diffusion to a prayer which 
was first submitted a number of years ago on the occasion of a 
priests’ retreat. It seems to me to be a prayer which both layman 
and priest can say, each according to his function in the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, as defined by Pope Pius XII in his encyclical 
letter on the Liturgy. It also seems to be a prayer which adapts 
the spirit of the resolutions of St. Francis de Sales concerning the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. It also seems to embody the teaching 
and the spirit of the “Act of Oblation to Divine Love” of St. 
Thérése, “which consists essentially in the complete surrender of 
one’s heart to God in order to receive from Him the fullness of 
His tender love; the easiest, simplest, and most powerful means 
of sanctification.” * 

The prayer is centered around the doxology of the Mass: 
“Through Him and with Him and in Him is to Thee, God the 
Father Almighty, in the union of the Holy Ghost, all honor and 
glory.” The prayer is as follows: 


THROUGH HIM: Most Sacred Heart of Jesus, in union with the 
Offertory of my Mass, and of all the Masses celebrated throughout the 
world today, through the Immaculate Heart of Mary, I ask for the grace 
of complete detachment and total dedication. Let thy holy will be ac- 
complished perfectly in me and by me today. 

WITH HIM: Most Sacred Heart of Jesus, in union ,with the Con- 
secration of my Mass, and of all the Masses celebrated thie Sut the 
world today, through the Immaculate Heart of Mary;~*I ask for the 


3 Ibid., p. 61. 
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grace of death to self through closest identification with Thee, the per- 
fect Victim. Hence, Lord, no matter what I may say or do today, this 
grace I now deliberately ask of Thee: in my interior life, and in my work 
for souls, let me decrease that Thou mayest increase. 

IN THEE: Most Sacred Heart of Jesus, in union with the Com- 
munion of my Mass, and of all the Masses celebrated throughout the 
world today, through the Immaculate Heart of Mary, I ask for the 
grace of perfect love of God and neighbor. Empty my heart, O Lord, of 
all selfishness, and fill it with the sweetness of Thy charity. Bless all those 
who hate or persecute me. Lead all men to Thyself. 


With the Mass as the central focus of life, both priest and lay- 
man have the most powerful, most efficacious and most funda- 
mental means of surrendering the heart to all the operations of 
divine love, and through It to accept all the consequences or 
effects of that surrender. In the strong words of our late Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XII: 


In the profound vision which he had of the Church as a society, Pius 
X recognized that it was the Blessed Eucharist which had the power to 
nourish its intimate life substantially, and to raise it high above all other 
human societies. Only the Eucharist, in which God gives Himself to 
man, is apt to lay the foundations of a social life worthy of those who 
live it, cemented more by love than by authority, rich in activity and 
aimed at the perfection of the individual: a life that is “hidden with 
Christ in God.” 

What a providential example for the world of today, where earthly 
society is becoming more and more a mystery to itself, and is feverishly 
trying to rediscover its soul. Let it look, then, for its model at the Church, 
gathered around her altars. There in the Sacrament of the Eucharist 
mankind really discovers and recognizes that its past, present, and future 
are in unity in Christ. 

Conscious of, and strong in, his solidarity with Christ and his fellow 
men, each member of either society, the earthly and, the supernatural 
one, will be enabled to draw from the altar an interior life of personal 
dignity and personal worth, such as today is almost lost through insistence 
on technology and by excessive organization of existence, of work and 
even play. 

Only in the Church, the holy Pontiff seems to repeat, and for her in 
the Blessed Eucharist, which is “life hidden with Christ in God,” is to 
be found the secret and source of renewed social life. . . . In the Blessed 
Eucharist the soul should strike roots for nourishing the interior life, 
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which is not only a fundamental treasure of all souls consecrated to the 
Lord, but also a necessity for every Christian whom God calls to be 
Save da. cee 


The Holy Eucharist and the interior life: this is the supreme and 
universal lesson which Pius X, from the height of glory, teaches in this 
hour to all souls. As apostle of the interior life, he becomes, in the age 


of the machine, of technology, and organization the Saint and guide of 


men of our time. # 


This message has become somewhat longer than I intended it to 
be. I trust that the few thoughts suggested may be helpful in 
bringing to some souls a deeper understanding and fuller reali 
zation of the profound truth of these words of Pope Pius XII, 
pointing out how the Holy Eucharist is the most powerful source 
for nourishing the interior life, for advancing in the perfection 
of the Heavenly Father, and for the surrender of our heart to 
Him, thus to open to us in turn the infinite tenderness of God's 
love, of which the Blessed Eucharist, both Sacrifice and Sacra- 
ment, is the greatest symbol and pledge. 

May I take this opportunity, then, of extending to you and to 
all your collaborators as well as to all your readers the assurance 
of my blessing, with every best wish for the continued success and 
diffusion of Cross AND CROWN. 


4 Quest’ora, AAS, XLVI (1954), 311 f.; cf. The Pope Speaks, I (1954), 151 f. 


The Perils of Being Pilate 
Gilbert Roxburgh, O.P. 


y7 VERY man at birth receives something which he feels com- 
~ pelled to give away soon after to something, to someone—his 
heart. Human nature does not find it easy to keep love penned in 
when love strains to be freed. 

It is important where man gives his heart. Napoleon, if we are 
to believe the memoirs of his secretary, Bourienne, gave his to 
political power and ambition. A scientist, dedicated to a life 
among test tubes and atom-smashers, gives his heart to his work. 
Sin is nothing else than giving one’s heart without reserve to 
something which automatically excludes God. Sanctity is giving 
the human heart only partially to creatures, the greater part al- 
ways reserved for God. 


HoarDING His HEART 


Pontius Pilate appears on the horizons of history as one of those 
rare persons who never give their heart away, who are untrusting 
and therefore untrusted. Like those of our own time who are 
afraid of God, afraid of immortality, because afraid that all loves 
will fail them, Pilate too looked skeptically on the fickleness of 
the world, deriding those too generous with their hearts, and de 
ciding rather presumptuously that he himself was the only one he 
could really trust. Pilate might have expressed it this way: ‘Look- 
ing very carefully around, I have found that there is no one really 
more worthy of possessing this heart of mine than I am.” And 
Pilate, true to form, would most cordially re-present this gift to 


9 
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himself. There would be no investment in love of God or man to 
bring in a little in the way of income. The wealth of love would 
be hoarded up in his miser’s sock where it would be of use to no 
one. 

When we look at Pilate, standing before the Jews and their 
chief priests that eve of the Sabbath, mistrusting all except him- 
self, we have to take a second look. Pilate the betrayer, the com- 
promiser, looks very much like a saint. Pilate’s kind of man was 
so much like a saint that only a slight adjustment in the mechan- 
ism would have turned him into one. After all, the saints never 
trusted the world either. They knew love’s value sufficiently well 
to make their investments most cautiously. But the saints are wiser 
than Pilate was, because they know well enough not to trust them- 
selves either, but give their hearts to God. 

This hoarding of humanity’s great treasure highlights a vacuum 
in Pontius Pilate’s personality. Possibly it is a reason why, of all 
the actors in the drama of Christ’s passion, his role is the most 
unlovable, the most devoid of warmth. Faced with all the circum- 
stances of Pilate’s sin of betrayal, we cannot help but hold a 
grudge against him that in his sinning he was not quite human. 
He never saw the horror of forsaking Christ. Judas betrayed 
Christ, but Judas betrayed because he loved something else more. 
Peter betrayed Christ, but Peter’s great heart was caught up in 
sorrow afterward. Pilate betrayed Christ, loving nothing better 
than Christ, struck by no profound compunction of spirit. He did 
it coolly, almost as though he had nothing better to do. 


A Deep, ABIDING FEAR 


History’s ultimate verdict on Pontius Pilate contradicts in no 
way what his contemporaries tell us of him, speaking of his venal 
ity, ill-temper, violent nature, inflexibility of opinion, the tact- 
lessness and brutality of every major political manuever. 

Yet for all his irascibility, his indulgence in those passions we 
customarily associate with strength of will, the one element deep 
in Pilate’s life that shines through these very qualities is his basic, 
underlying fear. Pilate was afraid—afraid of the Jewish people, 
and so he quelled even minor revolutions with bloodshed; afraid 
of the priests and leaders of the people, and so he sacrificed with- 
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out more than momentary hesitation a man he knew to be inno- 
cent of crime; afraid, perhaps, even of Christ Himself. 

Pilate was a man moved by fear, afraid that even those very 
things upon which he had to depend for power might fail him. 
Pontius lived in a world with only Pilate in it, a world ruled by 
fear. Pilate’s life was such as men reaching old age might weep at, 
for each talent and capability in it has been carefully preserved 
like an antique, unused, unfruitful, productive of no happiness 
or value, except that it has been kept a long time. 

So Pilate was cautious, timorous about taking bold steps, fear- 
ful of those half-generous instincts, not yet stamped out, that 
might lead him to do something wholly generous that would leave 
him vulnerable to the love of man or God. The world with which 
a man is too generous might turn on him, and what would he 
have left? Obsessed by a notion of the world’s fickleness, man’s 
fickleness, God's fickleness, Pilate would play his cards carefully, 
always in accord with the rules of expediency. He would embrace 
wholeheartedly neither the world of self nor the world of God. 
He would rather keep one hand on each, so that if God should 
fail, he would have self, and if self should fail, he could always 
turn to God. 


LOVING BOLDLY 


There is something particularly inhuman in such a mentality. 
Sin is not pleasant. Man turns away his gaze in embarrassment at 
seeing another human being loving something other than God 
too much. Nevertheless, there is a certain redeeming quality 
which earns our sympathy in a man who gives his heart away 
without reserve in a way that becomes a man. He is not empty. 
He is filled with something besides himself. Undisciplined in his 
loving, he is yet a person who knows what the human heart is for, 
that like money it is to be spent, not hoarded. The sinner’s utter 
generosity somewhat alleviates the ugliness contracted by his soul. 
If he has turned away from God, at least he has turned to some 
other creature than himself. He is absorbed by something. He 
loves boldly. 

Pilate could never be called bold or free with his love. He was 
fired by no uplifting of challenging ideal to call him out of him- 
self. Even sex or avarice lacked that power over him that they 
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might have over ordinary men. Political advancement itself did 
not mean enough to Pilate to curb his cruelty to the people whom 
he governed, when a gesture toward leniency might have given 
him some popularity and pointed him toward promotion. Pilate’s 
heart was set on no one, on nothing. To commit himself to any 
ideal or to any faction was repellent to him, because his life had 
always to be guided by that golden rule: Be cautious, Pilate; 
everything depends on being cautious; the world a man trusts lies 
ready to turn on him. And Pilate’s vision was so dim that he could 
not see beyond the fickle world to some being supporting the 
world, who is constant and never fails. 

It is easy for us to sit before the ruins of a man who once chose 
badly, and dream of what he might have been. What potential 
lay in Pilate? What could he have been? A patriot? A popular 
ruler? A saint? Who can say what powers have been locked away 
by the choosing and carrying out of goals unworthy of a man? 
That violent, stubborn disposition might have been the disposi- 
tion of a saint, if grace had been given cooperation. A soul in- 
flamed by strong feelings and enormous appetites for sin needs 
only to have its energies turned around toward the pursuit of 
holiness. The soul of an Augustine or a Magdalen, enmeshed in 
sins of the flesh, is often God’s chosen soul. ‘The desire of the 
degraded sinner and the fervent saint can be equally strong. Both 
are lovers. They differ only in what they love. 

sut what are we to say of the man who is afraid to love? What 
future is there, either in sin or in sanctity, for the heart that keeps 
its love for itself. It huddles its treasure and tries to go through 
life alone, with no one to walk beside it. No man wants to live 
his life alone. There is no happiness there. But some men are 
willing to sacrifice happiness, because in loneliness there is a kind 
of security that comes from independence. 


QUESTIONS WiTHOUT ANSWERS 


Pilate’s life had no focus. Because he was never quite sure 
enough what he wanted, it had no aim. Like the weakened trav- 
eler in a desert storm, Pilate stumbled on without direction in the 
shifting sands of expediency. The Gospel gives us a Pilate who is 
frequently asking questions—-Art Thou the King of the Jews? 
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Dost Thou not hear how many things they prefer against ‘Thee? 
—but never giving answers. Pilate’s life, in fact, is very much 
like a question. As much of it as the Gospel account gives us al- 
ways seems to end somewhere in an upward inflection. 

Pontius is a man in the midst of a great moment in history, 
who walks through it blindly, with no appreciation of its impor- 
tance. He ponders. He considers. He compromises. But in the end 
he fails really to solve by any kind of principles the issues raised 
in the person of Christ. ‘The course he chooses is one dictated by 
expediency. His life was a sentence of many qualifying clauses, 
stated carefully with full documentation for anything possibly 
controversial and with a cautious look forward and backward in 
every direction, but which in the end affirms nothing. 

All men come at some time or other to one great moment in 
their lives, one point of time whose outcome will overshadow 
everything else they have done or will do in their time. This mo- 
ment may come early in life, as it did with the martyred Inno- 
cents or St. Maria Goretti, though this is not usually the case. It 
may come at the moment before death, a deathbed conversion, 
though this is not so common either. 

Ordinarily, a man’s entire lifetime is the preparation for this 
moment. Everything that has gone before leads up to it; every- 
thing that follows is somehow anticlimactic. The individual can- 
not determine when that moment will come, nor in what circum- 
stances he will find it. Out of all the elements that surround this 
moment of decision in his life, there is only one which he can 
command. There is only one brief instant in the passing of this 
moment of which he is the master, and this is the instant when 
he himself will decide the outcome of this great moment. He can 
take up the challenge or reject it. And when it comes, though he 
has poured forth great effort, achieved great accomplishments, he 
may yet turn away from opportunity, and everything in his life 
antecedent to this moment counts for nothing. 


PILATE’s CRISIS 
Pilate’s moment came at some time during those many inter- 
views in the inner chamber when, looking into Christ’s eyes, 
seeing that He was innocent, Pilate yet knew that here again he 
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would compromise. He would deliver Christ to His enemies. 
Pilate arrived at the providentially appointed moment of his life, 
and when it came in some look of Christ, Pilate turned his eyes 
to look at other things. 

For each soul that comes to Him, Christ has a particular mes- 
sage. What did Christ’s eyes here have to say, about which Christ’s 
lips were silent? What would those lips have revealed to Pilate? 
A challenge? A promise? A supplication? Pilate refused to hear 
it. His downcast eyes were afraid to see. His heart was afraid of 
the sacrifice that love always entails—in this case, that God's 
return might prove as empty as the world’s. 

If Pilate were not trapped by his fears, he might have followed 
the course of action his conscience pointed out to him. He might 
have pronounced Jesus innocent and freed him, regardless of con- 
sequences. There were, in fact, ineffectual gestures made. There 
was a pause in which he went out to the clamoring crowds to say, 
“I find no cause in him.” That was when Pilate was ready to 
placate the Jews by scourging the innocent Jesus before he re- 
leased Him. 

But when Pilate’s moment came, the cost was too great. The 
struggle that went on in Judas or Peter was quickly resolved in 
Pilate. He paused only slightly, and then chose the path of ex- 
pediency. He gave Christ into their hands. Trying to hold on to 
both worlds, Pilate lost his grasp on both. The only place Pilate 
might ever have found the love that is steady and constant with 
the steadiness and constancy of eternity was in Christ. God offered 
what men like Pilate think cannot exist for the heart of man. 
But when God stood before him, Pilate turned God away. Pilate’s 
heart would always remain empty. In the moment that might 
have been the triumph of his life Pilate was found wanting. 


THE WASHING OF THE HANDS 


And then Pilate plunged into the crowning ignominy of his 
life. He called for a laver of water to wash his hands. He stood 
there, rubbing them together, rubbing to wash away some stain 
that was on them. 

This is the way history has always remembered him. Here is 
Pontius Pilate, a man torn by anxiety, striving to stand as a neu- 
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tral between two powers locked in a death-struggle; a man who 
almost against his will has stained his hands with another’s blood, 
and though he washed and washed could never get the stain out. 
Though the words that came from his lips were, “I am innocent 
of the blood of this just man,” history has been so unkind as not 
to forget their meaning: “Take him yourselves and crucify Him, 
for I find no cause in Him.” 

What is perhaps the greatest horror of all is that Pilate never 
felt he had chosen badly. It did indeed seem that God had lost 
the day, Pilate saw at first hand Christ’s defeat on Calvary, and 
never came to believe in thg Resurrection of three days later. 

Perhaps he smiled for those few years that remained to him, 
pleased that he had been $0 wise, so prudent as not to weaken, 
not to give his heart away. He would smile and smile and smile 
until the day when he saw Christ the next time, standing there 
beside His Father. 








The Liturgy: A School of Faith 


Josef A. Jungmann, S.J. 


HE Church has in the liturgy a mighty potential. It is a 
potential for human guidance, for orientation toward and 
mastering of Christian life. It is, however, a potential which up to 
our own time has been used only inadequately. Since the Coun- 
cil of Trent we have indeed learned to value in a special way the 
inner core of the Mass and the Eucharist. But there has been a 
general tendency to regard the Church’s carrying out of sacra- 
mental signs, or the liturgical execution of prayers and rites, as 
something to be performed meticulously by the priest, according 
to particular prescriptions and rubrics. Such a tendency grants to 
the liturgy but little meaning for the life of religion. The liturgy 
was a matter of duty for the priest. The faithful also were taught 
to regard it as a mere duty, the duty to remain through Mass on 
Sunday until everything had been performed dutifully. In this 
way the minimum for a Christian way of life had been assured. 
During a period endangered by heresies the preservation of es- 
sentials had thus been guaranteed. Yet it was a narrow trickle 
where a mighty stream should have flowed. We can no longer be 
satisfied with such a meager current. The land thirsts, and youth 
which is supposed to remain faithful to Christ yearns for solid 
food. There is an abundance of such food now in our storerooms. 
It is present in the liturgy of the Church. This abundance must 
be opened to all. 
The question centers essentially around that structure of word 
and rite which the Church built in her early days around the 
Holy Mysteries. With holy reverence this structure has been 
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guarded through the centuries. One scarcely dared to change the 
slightest jot or tittle, to make more explicit a certain significa- 
tion, or to transform a symbol. For us, however, this structure is 
all the more precious, because it is in the liturgy that we can 
find anew the great thoughts, the great prayer, of the Church's 
youth, that heroic period of faith. Further, it is here that the 
formal expressions of inspired Christianity have been preserved, 
expressions which won ancient paganism over to the Church. 

It is in the liturgy that the power of the Church to conquer 
the world resides for all time. In bold and simple lines the liturgy 
offers us a concrete image of the Christian world of faith. We see 
a cosmos into which our life and everything that pertains to it 
can be drawn. Youth, especially maturing youth, needs this con- 
crete image. They need this cosmos. We must reveal it to them. 

We should like to consider three specific points: the clear, 
complete orientation of life toward God, our awareness of Christ, 
and our experience of the Church. 


LIFE REVOLVING AROUND Gop 


The liturgy helps us to discover and acknowledge once more 
the total orientation of life to God. This is its first great benefit. 
It is above all an adoration and glorification of God. It is the 
ordering of all life to God. 

It is not so evident to the young people of today that life 
should be directed in such a manner. It is a bitter fact that the 
forces which tend to destroy faith have reached uncanny strength. 
For modern youth the crooked and distorted lines must be 
straightened again and again. They must be reordered into a 
great harmony, at least through Sunday worship. 

‘This need is not only a result of the inclination to evil with 
which our human nature is burdened from the beginning, plus 
that stronger temptation of the world of sense in an age of com- 
fort. Added to these human weaknesses modern technology has, 
as it were, erected a wall. This wall built by men’s works im- 
pedes the direct and unprejudiced view of God by the city dwell- 
er and the industrial man. Even when man gazes on the wonders 
and beauties of nature, she no longer seems to speak to him so 
distinctly of her Creator. Nature seems to be a closed system 
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where no outside hand has a place, in which man alone governs 
as lord of creation. Nonetheless—and here the liturgy comes in 
—though man be lord of material creation, the Creator “who 
made the heavens and the earth” still remains the infinitely 
mighty Lord of the entire universe. 





From a different point of view this mode of veneration which 
the liturgy teaches is important for our young people. We are 
latecomers to our religion. It is not merely that a period of 2,000 
vears has been fortified by the facts of salvation and the mysteries 
of the faith. Though guarded faithfully by the Church as de- 
positum fidei (the treasure of the faith), these mysteries have 
abundantly unfolded, extended, and spread as objects of vener- 
ation and piety. Mystics have beheld them in their visions as 
perennially new pictures, and have formulated their ardent pray- 
ers accordingly. The choirs of angels who prostrate themselves 
in the presence of the divine mysteries, and the saints, ever in- 
creasing in number during the course of centuries, themselves 
have become objects of pious devotions. They are not only ex- 
amples of virtue but frequently they are the patron saints of one 
or another phase of life. 

The forms offered within the Christian life are often confus- 
ingly varied ones. In our life as Catholics we meet all the varied 
colors of the rainbow through which the simple light of the di- 
vine being becomes visible to us. The richness of these forms is 
a good thing. Young people may encounter them on occasion by 
meeting an old Catholic couple, or in this or that book of prayer. 
For example, these express the necessity for both young and old 
to foster a warm devotion to Our Lady. One has only to read 
an average “morning prayer” to discover the wealth of holy 
things. As a symphony, so the liturgy needs the fullness of sound; 
but thereby the leading melody must not be lost. It must swell 
forth in all its strength. 

In the divine service of the Church this main theme appears 
majestically. Here prayer is truly the uplifting of the spirit to 
God. “Almighty and everlasting God’’—so begin the orations and 
the main petitions at the beginning of the Preface, culminating 
in the threefold Sanctus. These prayers we direct to the divine 
majesty by singing and offering them together with the angelic 
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choirs. Further, in the sung Mass the very first words for which 
the priest raises his voice are Gloria in excelsis Deo. 

The “glory of God”’ is really a pedagogical phrase of immense 
significance. ‘To seek God's honor, to glorify God, means more 
than simple subjection to God’s omnipotence. It implies a joyful 
service, an inspired homage, an enthusiasm which carries all life 
along in its wake. Youthful life with its storms and weaknesses 
gradually submits to the right order of things when the ideal of 
the Gloria illumines the way. A well-constructed divine service 
can change this ideal into a reality. 

Recently a Hungarian priest, a spiritual director and super- 
visor of students, told the author that he had now seen that in- 
tellectual training is not in itself sufficient to nullify the effects 
of Communistic education with its experiences and temptations. 
Rather an opposite experience is necessary—the divine celebra- 
tions, the Christian community. Something similar can be said 
about the daily experience of a materialistic world which deep- 
ly affects our youth. This is where the necessity arises for the 
counter-experience of the divine world, of a holy order which 
culminates in the glorification of God and finds its realization 
in the liturgy. 

Of course a brief, crowded half hour somewhere between dawn 
and midnight on Sunday can hardly be sufficient for such a re- 
form. Some time ago I was asked by a group of students if there 
were any possibility of Church law allowing a Mass late in the 
evening on Sunday, around nine o'clock, after all had returned 
from their excursions. If so, they intended to submit this request 
to their bishop. I answered this most unwillingly. There certainly 
is such a possibility, but such meager rations will not be ade 
quate for the nourishment of religion. The divine service, and 
especially the community divine service for youth, should be 
performed with love. The simple and dignified place, the noble 
vestments and sacred utensils, all movements and ceremonies 
should be an adoration in themselves. Even the selection and 
rendition of prayers and hymns should breathe the same spirit 
of adoration from start to finish. A devotional service, performed 
for a certain purpose, should demonstrate that clear order. It 
should not be a confused intermingling. The bold lines of the 
Christian cosmos should become clearly visible as God’s mes- 
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sage comes down to us. For example, there can be a reading from 
the Bible followed by a resounding hymn, then the prayer of 
the community, and finally all this joined together and carried 
to God by the prayer of the priest. This then is truly a divine 
service, a leading of youth to God. 


Our AWARENESS OF CHRIST 


By means of our divine service, our awareness of being Chris- 
tians can and should be particularly promoted. I could even say 
that an awareness of Christ must be engendered by the divine 
service. The danger which confronts us, even in the free West, 
should not be underestimated. We do not desire to be godless. 
We even want to be Christians. But Christ, the personal Christ, 
the God-man, means little to us. We should prefer rather to over- 
look the fact that God has, in Christ, leaned down to us; or that 
God has spoken to us through Him; even that His coming mark- 
ed the turning point of world history, and that since then He 
has remained a decisive factor in world events and world order. 
We need only recall how Christmas is celebrated commercially, 
or look at the average Christmas card (those for Easter are no 
better) to see that Christ has become unreal, that He is accepted 
with so little seriousness. Christ may still be considered the teach- 
er of a dignified morality. One may be inspired by His Sermon 
on the Mount. Another may value highly a work of art which 
depicts Him in some scene. All this, however, is left to an ideal 
order where there are no obligations 





a poetic transfiguration of 
life. Never is it foremost in their minds that He is and remains 
the cornerstone of the edifice of our existence, or that Christ 
alone is the bridge which connects us to God. Yet this is the de- 
cisive Christian message. ‘This is a key point of faith, through 
which alone do the sacraments, grace, and the Church make sense. 

We are aided in our efforts to understand this truth and bring 
it to the mind of the young by a well-constructed form of wor- 
sh#p, actively participated in by all in a vital manner—holy Mass. 
The Mass is a sacrifice. Further, it is a sacrifice which we too are 
allowed to perform and to offer. This is evident from the Coun- 
cil of Trent, which defended this concept against heresy’s opposi- 
tion to sacrifice. Yet we may best use this word “‘sacrifice’” with 
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caution and less frequency than heretofore. The Mass is indeed a 
sacrifice, but not only a sacrifice. Prior to this it is a remembrance 
of our Lord, a remembrance of His person and His work, of His 
suffering and His self-surrender for us through the sacrifice of 
Calvary. “Do this in remembrance of me.’ With these words our 
Lord has given us this mysterious sacrament. In gracious con- 
descension, knowing what it meant to us not to forget nor lose 
contact with Him through the centuries until His return, He laid 
stress upon the fact that we should remember Him. 

The Church in fact does look upon the Holy Sacrifice as a 
commemoration of Christ. First there are the readings which 
speak only of Christ. These find their fulfillment in the Gospel, 
in the narration of His words and deeds. Then, after the neces- 
sary preparations of the Offertory, there follows the great prayer 
of thanksgiving and remembrance, the Preface. During this pray- 
er, according to the course of feasts, we are reminded in various 
images of the work of salvation that Christ effected. In thanking 
God we do so with full awareness that we must show gratitude 
always and everywhere, and can never thank Him enough. Only 
then is the sacrificial gift laid into our hands that we may offer 
it with Christ. 

It is also noteworthy that the form of prayer in our Roman 
liturgy persistently expresses this aspect of our relationship to 
God. The prayer is addressed to God by looking first upon Christ, 
who is our Mediator, who has obtained for us an admission be- 
fore His Father’s throne. The first plea is directed to Christ in the 
Kyrie eleison. This seems like a cry for Him who is to lead us 
during the celebration. After we have praised God in the Gloria, 
this praise changes again and becomes once more a calling to 
Christ: Domine Fili ... qui sedes ad dexteram Patris. Next come 
the Collects, each one ending with the solemn, final word: we 
pray thee “through Him.” From this a praise of His kingly grand- 
eur is developed in brief but emphatic words: through Him who 
lives and reigns with Thee ... and whose rule never ends in 
saecula saeculorum. 

This is the language which the Church used in her prayers in 
those early days, those days of her youthful ardor, of her heroic 
fight for Christ and His kingdom. By this is not meant that every 
kind of prayer was uttered in this form, for besides the liturgical 
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manner of prayer there has always existed the personal method 
which has never been bound to any set form. The former, how- 
ever, is the prayer formulated by the Church as a community— 
a way of prayer which at the same time expresses the nature of 
our relationship to God. 

When one considers the average prayer form, a liturgical prayer 
which is meant to be recited before an assembled congregation, 
the sublime wording of the prayers of that early Christian age 
becomes evident. From early childhood we have become accus- 
tomed to this wording of the liturgy. The amazing fact of the 
matter is that not once does one turn to God without naming 
Christ, without the thought that we are children of God only 
through Christ, and that through Him alone are we so near to 
God. 

These early Christians indeed must have been deeply aware of 
the presence of Christ—in other words, permeated by the ex- 
perience of Christ. Further, they realized fully that Christ placed 
Himself at the head of our fallen race and paved a way for us 
through sin and guilt, through suffering and the darkness of this 
world, a way to the glory of the resurrection. What is more, they 
had a deep penetration of the fact that Christ still leads us, that 
He is the head of redeemed humanity—in a word, that as St. 
Paul says, Christ is our hope. 

Yet the vision of the mystery of Christ remains for all time the 
same. In our era of hollow Christendom it is sorely needed to 
unify into one vision that which has been diffused. This vision is 
needed to gather together those abstract, dimly understood con- 
ceptions which are the reality of faith. But, most of all this vision 
is needed for the guidance of youth. Youth needs a concrete im- 
age. Youth clamors above all for a personal ideal. And here we 
have it—the highest ideal in personal form—Christ. 

I should like to point out in particular two things: first, that 
faith centers around Christ; and secondly, that this Christ is the 
Christ of Easter, the risen head of the Church. First of all, 
Christianity is something of faith. We are asked by faith to be- 
lieve many doctrines, many a dark mystery. For my part, when I 
ponder upon individual mysteries, such as the Immaculate Con- 
ception, the Real Presence in the Eucharist, or the infallibility 
of the pope, I see in them darkness and many obstacles. All the 
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more do these darknesses and obstacles rise as I attempt to iso- 
late and scrutinize individual points of doctrine. Then is the 
necessity of faith demanded of me once and for all. I cannot be 
spared this necessity of faith. But when I direct my gaze to Christ, 
everything is different. In Christ I can and must embrace the 
sum total of all mysteries. The seemingly obscure, individual 
points of doctrine are only the radiations of the one mystery 
which centers in His person. They are the consequent effects of 
the one mysterious command of God by which in His mercy He 
willed to draw humanity to Himself through Christ, through His 
sacraments, through the Church and her authority. With this in 
mind I can comprehend as well the basis for my faith; for, after 
all, Christ is the great miracle by which God manifested Himself. 
Christ is God’s entrance into world history. He is everywhere vis- 
ible, as truly as light shines from the rising of the sun to its setting. 
His is a manifestation which still reverberates and can be felt by 
anyone who takes note of the existence and activity of the Church. 
We cannot except our young people from the necessity of faith, 
nor do we wish to do so. We merely wish to facilitate their ac- 
ceptance of it by using a form capable both of fortifying and of 
inspiring. 

As to the second point: We must direct our gaze upon the 
Christ of Easter, the Christ who is risen and who continues to live 
as the transfigured head of the Church. There is no doubt that 
we need the picture of His earthly life and work ever before us. 
Because we ourselves are on this earthly pilgrimage, we stand in 
need of His example and His fortifying words. Christ’s greatness, 
however, is not only something past but also something present. 
This is what gives such great importance to the restoration of the 
liturgy of Easter. The Easter vigil is the highlight of the entire 
Church year, with its symbolism of the Christ-light that gradually 
illumines and fills the entire Church with light throughout the 
Easter season. 

From this central point of Easter, where the liturgy’s renewal 
begins, the renewal of Christian life must also begin. It is from 
here too that Sunday must regain its Easter brightness. We have 
all but forgotten (though this has been well expressed in the 
German catechism) that Sunday is the day of the Lord, that is, 
of Christ. Sunday is the day of salvation, perfected through the 
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triumph of Easter. It is the day which reminds us that we, as 
Christians, are redeemed and saved. Therefore, on Sunday we 
must celebrate together the sacrifice of redemption, the memoria 
passionis. All this we seem to have forgotten. But this knowledge 
would be of greater value to the young than the mere inculcation 
of “Sunday duty.” 

On Sundays modern youth desires to swarm out from the city 
into the freedom of nature. Certainly, God too is present in the 
forest. But one who seeks Him only in the forest will never en- 
counter Him. We must adore God as Christians. If we wish to 
do this, then we have to look for God where Christ is—that is, 
where the remembrance of Him is being celebrated, and where 
we may offer together with Christ His own sacrifice to God. 


EXPERIENCING THE CHURCH 


The liturgy teaches us to glorify God. Secondly, it teaches us 
this by joining us to Christ the Lord. Thirdly (here also the 
liturgy proves to be eminently a school of faith), it teaches us to 
perform this Christian glorification of God as a Church. In spite 
of an awakening of the Church in souls, nevertheless on the 
whole we have not been able as yet to overcome certain narrow 
conceptions of the Church. According to some, only the pope, 
bishops, and priests constitute the Church. Such a church merely 
supervises and leads the faithful, who, while they represent ob- 
jects of her solicitude, are not the Church as such. The Church 
is merely the concern of the clergy. When it became necessary to 
defend the hierarchical structure of the Church, as a result her 
social development, her character as a community of the faithful, 
became obscured. A remoteness and lack of interest on the part 
of the faithful for the Church and her works, when viewed in 
this light, were the natural reaction. This concept, having its 
origin from very early times, has taken deep root and grown 
strong as a result of the heretical movements of recent centuries. 
Opposed to this misconception, however, we have the corrective 
of the liturgy, the real liturgy, celebrated with vitality. 

Certainly the liturgy can be and has been treated too long as 
something like this hierarchical conception of the Church. The 
priest at the altar does everything. He alone recites the prayers, 
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acts, sacrifices. He is ministered to by an altar boy when neces- 
sary, and the people need only to be present. They must attend 
and so fulfill their Sunday duty. 

‘To counteract this concept of the liturgy, the liturgical move- 
ment was inaugurated half a century ago. It began for the sake of 
reviving the liturgy and to enliven our concept of the Church. 
Primarily, the liturgical movement pointed to the proper texts 
of the liturgy as such. It called our attention to the rich treasure 
of her prayers, the greeting and response, the confirmation of the 
Amen, and lastly to all those elements which historically con- 
stitute the role played by the Christian people. The liturgical 
movement has not hesitated to draw conclusions from these facts. 
Within a framework based on the community Mass, a new way 
of celebrating the liturgy has sprung into use. The liturgy has be- 
come alive. Finally, in the encyclical Mediator Det of Pius XII, 
the Church has confirmed and emphasized that even the holiest 
act of the entire liturgy, the offering of the Sacrifice, is to be the 
concern of both priest and faithful, even though there remains 
an essential difference between them. 

This change of focus—stated without exaggeration—is of ut- 
most importance. Without polemic, without bitter criticism, sim- 
ply by showing good example, the full concept of the Church is 
being reinstated. The Church is the corporate body of the faith- 
ful. She is the union of those who belong to Christ. She is God’s 
people come forth from baptism. This is certainly no character- 
ization of some ideal church, which exists somewhere outside this 
earthly realm. It is a real, living Church, here on earth. Indeed, 
aided by the liturgy, we may go yet another step further. The 
“Church” of the liturgy is not only the universal Church, per 
fotum orbem terrarum. It is also, and in particular, the com- 
munity here and now assembled in this house of God, led by the 
lawfully installed, consecrated bearer of the priestly ministry—a 
man who represents the connecting link of the ecclesia universalis: 
Ecclesia tua populus, familia tua, blebs tua sancta. It is the faith- 
ful, gathered around this altar. When he reflects upon the words 
of St. Leo the Great in his Christmas homily—‘Be mindful, O 
Christian, of thy dignity!”—the young Christian of today should 
become aware of his dignity as a member of God’s holy people. 
The Church becomes visible through the external and symbolic 
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action of Christians. It becomes visible when the people sing with 
one voice the threefold “Holy” in union with the whole congre- 
gation and the angelic choirs. It becomes visible when they offer 
together, in their own special way, the Holy Sacrifice. 

There remains, however, one more important consideration, 
which is of particular concern for the guidance of the young. 
When the Church thus becomes alive to those who participate in 
a liturgy celebrated with such vitality, a new relationship to their 
environment grows within them. This relationship touches even 
the world of their daily labors. It is the individual human being 
of flesh and blood who has been drawn into the performance of 
the liturgy. It is his voice, his actions, his kneeling and standing, 
which have become a part of the holy action. It is the bread 
earned by his own labor that is being carried to the altar. The 
holy vessels, the adornments of the altar, the very building itself, 
are all the work of his hands. Thus united to the community, it 
is his daily life which is being drawn into the performance of 
the Holy Sacrifice, that sacrifice which Christ offers together with 
His mystical body, the Church. 

We must awaken and nurture in our youth the awareness that 
we are the Church, that the Church is the world, the real world 
in which we live, redeemed by Christ and returned home to God. 
This awareness is revitalized when word and action within the 
liturgy are performed sincerely, when essential actions are car- 
ried out with ever renewed fervor, and when the holy seasons 
are taken seriously. Briefly, this awareness springs to life when 
the symbolism of the liturgy is brought once more into the fore- 
ground. The liturgy at one and the same time points toward 
everything in the world outside and includes that world. It must 
not run the danger of being a spirituality alien to the world. 
Otherwise, the time of worship with its spiritual enrichment 
would come to signify merely an hour spent on a lost island in a 
world without God, having no influence nor consequent effect 
upon the conduct of life. It must be understood that the divine 
service must necessarily become interwoven with the service of 
God. Above all it is through the liturgy that the Church must be- 
come visible. Although the Church is truly visible in her author- 
ity and in the manifold institutions she has created, she must be 
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visible principally in the divine service around which the Church 
is centered as the mystical body of Christ. 

A long prevalent opinion among directors of souls, still held 
today in certain areas, states that the most important concern is 
to save a soul. Priests must see to it that the individual remains 
on the right path, or at least comes back to God in his final hour. 
The ars moriendi, the provision for a happy death, was therefore 
the prime concern of this ministry of souls. We cannot under- 
estimate this opinion. But we may broaden the scope of such a 
manner of thinking by quoting the Psalmist: ‘The dead shall not 
praise Thee, O Lord” (Ps. 113:17). God wishes to be glorified 
by us even on this earth. Primarily He wishes to be worshiped 
by His Church: Te per orbem terrarum sancta confitetur eccles- 
ia. All one’s life should be a glorification of God—by working 
quietly, by fulfilling one’s duty selflessly. ‘This is the ideal that 
the younger generation in particular is urged to understand and 
realize as far as possible. Often this will mean a lonely and un- 
known life of duty. But at least on Sunday this ideal should flow 
into the whole community. Its inner radiance will then shine 
forth brightly in the divine service of the Church. In full har- 
mony it will resound among a fervent congregation, in union 
with the Holy Spirit, through Him and in Him for the glorifica- 
tion of the triune God. Thus the liturgy will become a revela- 
tion and at the same time a perpetual school for the Christian 
faith. 








The Silent Apostolate of 
Elizabeth Leseur 


June Verbillion 


e¢¢’ RACE is everywhere,” the final words of the moribund 

cleric in Bernanos’ Diary of a Country Priest, epitomize 
his experiences with God and souls. That grace is indeed found 
in the most materialistic centuries, the most unlikely places, the 
most ordinary individuals, is a truth which, though sufliciently 
obvious to deep thinkers as to require no lengthy proof, yet in- 
variably provides them with a source of joy when another con- 
crete case is discovered. 

A classic French tradition lies behind the keeping of journals 
and diaries; evidently an inclination of the Gallic mind predis- 
poses it to introspection and detailed recording of the minutiae 
of daily living.' A comparatively recent spiritual journey which 
is carefully chronicled and gradated for us was the one under- 
taken by Elizabeth Leseur. Her struggles and triumphs are re 
corded in Journal et Pensée de Chaque Jour; a second volume, 
Elizabeth Leseur Nous Parle, contains her correspondence and 
outlines for monthly retreats. * 


A thoughtful reading of these books leads to many meetings 
with what one may label the “machinations” of grace, the in 


1 For a contemporary example of this penchant of the French, see a brief, 
translated excerpt of Henri d’Hellencourt’s Journal du Bord—‘‘The Desert Game,” 
Jubilee, IV (1956), 24-28. Until they read the diary that he had kept during the 
four years that he suffered from an incurable kidney disease, even his parents 
were unaware of the depth of his spiritual life or of the extent of his “creative” 
use of suffering. He was greatly influenced by de Foucauld. 

2 Journal et Pensée de Chaque Jour (Paris: J. de Gigord, 1917); and M. L. 
Herking, Elizabeth Leseur Nous Parle (Paris: Editions de Gigord, 1955). The 
English translation is now out of print. 
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tricate, sustained plottings and weavings of a providence which 
spares no effort in arranging and rearranging a life totally given 
over to spiritual things. All these inner workings, these glorious- 
though-hidden events come to pass in the life of a femme du 
monde, a woman very much a part of the grand bourgeoisie of 
the nineteenth century. Before we trace the delicate and pains- 
taking work of grace in the soul of Elizabeth Leseur, we must 
sketch the physical circumstances and surroundings. Outer, then 
inner; only so will the nuances of the spiritual be seen in their 
true proportions. 


FAITH IN A COMA 


Alike in age, tastes, and fortune, Felix Leseur and Elizabeth 
Arrighi were married in July, 1889, at the fashionable church 
of St. Germain des Prés, in Paris. Though both had what some 
might call a “religious upbringing,” Elizabeth was then content, 
as were many fiancées of the century, with a promise on Felix’s 
part: though he had all but lost his faith, he would not interfere 
with hers or fail to respect it. Both socially and intellectually they 
were part of a brilliant circle. Receptions, concerts, parties, the 
theater, travel at home and abroad, friendships with cultivated 
people—these filled their life together. He was talented in many 
fields; a fully licensed doctor of medicine, he also distinguished 
himself in the fields of political journalism and commercial ad- 
ministration. Their foyer was the scene of spirited and stimulat- 
ing socials. Every day Elizabeth spent time in what she called 
“personal culture’: in 1892 it was Latin which she mastered; in 
1894 she undertook Russian and eventually was able to read Rus 
sian novels in the original. ‘They had no children. 

Felix had not exactly kept his nuptial promise of a laissez- 
faire policy in spiritual matters. Anticlerical friends, of whom 
there was no dearth in France at this period, had led him from 
indifference and a smiling air of tolerance, to bona fide, militant, 
antireligious tendencies. Later he was to write of himself as he 
then was: “I sought out reasons for disbelief the way a true Chris- 
tian would search for reasons of belief.”” Here we meet the neg- 
ative of fides quaerens intellectum (faith seeking understanding). 
He searched avidly in Strauss, Renan, Sabatier, Loisy for argu- 
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ments to support his nonbelief, and as a result of this insidious 
diet he, who formerly went to Mass with Elizabeth, now looked 
upon this practice as a lacuna in the otherwise consistent intel- 
lectual life of his wife. To fill in this gap caused by “medieval 
superstition,” he made use of her interest in Russian literature. 
The end of this planned campaign of ‘“‘de-faithing,” of this 
“proselytism in reverse,” was not long in coming: in 1897, in 
Bayreuth, at the Wagnerian Music Festival, Elizabeth gave up 
all practice of the faith. 

To cement her newly found convictions (paradoxically, they 
were a lack of convictions) Felix responded to his wife's request 
for “something to read”? with a copy of Renan’s arrant Vie de 
Jésus. What followed was an ironical ftolle-lege scene, but how 
dissimilar the books! Later, Felix wrote of what took place in 
Elizabeth as she read: “With her first-rate intelligence and _bal- 
anced judgment, her extreme good sense, she was not seduced by 
the magic of the words, but on the contrary, she was astonished 
at the poverty of the foundation.” Instinctively she went to the 
sources—the Gospels—and the discovery was not long in coming: 
her faith was not dead, but sleeping; it was not extinct, but 
atrophied. Through the contrivances of grace, a book which was 
slated to undo her faith, undid her skepticism. * It is at this point 
that her Journal begins. 


FAITH REAWAKENED 


Now, at thirty-three years of age, she notes “the slow and silent 
action of Providence” in her soul. Natura non facit saltus (Na 
ture does not proceed by bounds), and grace follows nature in 
this respect. The two are of a piece. Gradually and painfully she 
comes to the realization that her individual progress towards 
sanctity and its success or failure will affect the world. “I can 
never be of real service to others or act charitably toward them 
until I am fully conscious of the worth of my own soul,’ wrote 


* This was the only divine “retaliation” taken against Ernest Renan. The skep- 
tic’s grandson, Ernest Psichari, turned from the dissolute life of a dilettante to 
the controlled, deliberate existence of an ascetic. He was contemplating the priest- 
hood (to replace his grandfather’s apostasy) when he was killed in the war at 
Rossignol, Belgium, on August 2, 1914. His spiritual odyssey in the Sahara is 
entitled The Voyage of the Centurion. 
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Father Bede Jarrett, O.P.* Elizabeth’s first journal entry on 
September 11, 1899, speaks of the enlightenment she had received 
on this vital point of spirituality: “For a year now I have thought 
and prayed much. ... My convictions have deepened, as has my 
love for souls. What is greater than the human soul? ... We must 
create in ourselves a new spirit. ... We must live a very intense 
interior life... . Each day of our life we must approach closer 
to the supreme Good and the supreme Intelligence, that is, to 
God.” 


Elizabeth learned this independently of (or in spite of) Felix, 
just as she was to continue to develop, foster, and sustain all the 
work of her inner life until death. Sans Felix was perhaps the 
most penetrating of her trials, but the next entry in her diary 
reveals that she knew it was to be pour Felix and pour les chers 
incroyants that she accepted, situated as she was, the unavoidable 
difficulties of a truly interior life in the world. “I wish to love 
with a special love those whose birth, religion, or ideas differ from 
mine; these especially I need to understand and they in turn need 
that I give them a little of what God has put in me.” 


Each one should strive to be perfect in his own order and in the faith- 
ful performance of all his functions; in this way he will arrive at the 
degree and form of sanctity to which he has been destined and will con- 
tribute as much as possible to the common edification of all. True 
individual progress always efficaciously affects collective progress. ' 
When a soul aspires to Christian perfection, it always inspires others by 
its good example and leads them after it. And those examples will be the 
more efficacious as the configuration of that soul with the sufferings of 
Christ is greater. ° 


Father Arintero has here elaborated on tiie focal point of Eliz- 
abeth Leseur’s endeavor. Adopting as her motto, “Tout ame qui 
s’éléve, éleve le monde” (“Each soul which raises itself, raises the 
world’), she proceeds to incorporate into her life an asceticism 
which, though hidden and unsuspected, is nonetheless demanding 
and difficult. 


+ Meditations for Layfolk (Westminster: Newman Press, 1947), p. 61. 


5, John G. Arintero, O.P., The Mystical Evolution in the Development and 
Vitality of the Church (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1949), II, 477. Italics 
not in the original. 
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THE GREATEST TRIAL 


It was inevitable that her greatest trial should come from her 
spiritual isolation, from the fact that no one near her shared her 
convictions, aspirations, or spiritual outlook. Loneliness is always 
penetrating and comprehensive; a peculiar painfulness seems to 
cling to the type suffered by Elizabeth because of the complete 
incomprehension of Felix. By nature she was equipped to share 
much with Felix; by grace she was equipped to share with him 
the deepest and finest of thoughts and hopes. In a word, she 
would have liked to form with Felix a spiritual community in 
which each member noted the awakening life in his own soul and 
received in return the confidences of the other. ‘““The intimacy 
between two baptized Christians should be like the pooling of 
two treasures.” © 

3ut Felix, during all of Elizabeth's life, did not so much as 
realize that he had a soul. How could he encourage Elizabeth in 
cultivating hers? Each soul has its own story, and while Felix and 
Elizabeth could and did pool everything except this, she was con- 
stantly to find in this area her greatest deprivation. Even as she 
advanced in understanding of the power of suffering, as her soul 
took on new courage and love even when most misunderstood, 
he, unfortunately, as he admits later in 1915, did most ‘“‘to con 
tribute to enclosing my poor Elizabeth in that isolation of soul 
of which she complains so often in her Journal, and which made 
her suffer so much, and it is now the great remorse of my life.” 
He was to come, of course, to an appreciation of the extent of his 
wife’s sorrow, and he was to insist, as he does in the preface to the 
Journal, on the heroism needed to undertake such things totally 
unaided. “All this work, for many years, she accomplished alone, 
Alone, I insist on this above all... . The milieu in which she 
found herself could only bring contradictions.” Elizabeth describes 
two such occasions: 


Very keen suffering from an evening spent in hearing my faith and 
spiritual things made light of, attacked, criticized. God helped me to 
preserve inner charity and outer serenity; impossible to deny or reveal 
without irritating by too rigid affirmations. But how this effort leads to 


6A. M. Carré, O.P., Companions for Eternity (Springfield: Templegate, 1953) 
p. 35. 
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intimate sorrow and how much is divine grace needed for my feeble- 
nes! ... 

Greater effort than ever to erase from my heart the coldnesses caused 
by hostility, ignorance, disdain with regard to my faith. . . . Offer these 
frequent and sad “pricks” which often wound deeply for those who put 
them on me. 


It is important, in attempting to estimate Elizabeth Leseur’s 
spirituality, not to underestimate the keenness of this species of 
suffering, being a spiritual outcast among one’s own, primarily 
with regard to one’s spouse. ‘This theme runs like a thread through 
the pages of the Journal, so that one may say (with Felix) that her 
diary is ‘‘a sort of treatise on suffering.” 

‘Just as water finds its own level, so does the cross. And the 
level of the cross is always that at which it can do the soul the 
most good. ‘The things that the soul holds most precious are those 
that come in for the greatest share of the cross.’’* Elizabeth was 
to write again and again that the physical suffering (her doctor 
husband said her life was one prolonged malady) was as nothing 
compared to this ostracism in the spiritual. The fact that Felix 
was so attentive in matters nonspiritual seemed to augment, not 
diminish, the trial. 


Several good days of joy brought about by a gift from Felix, and more 
especially by the note which accompanied it, a note so full of love that 
I was overcome with happiness. I do not merit to be loved so, but all the 
same I am rejoicing in it... . 

My God, will You give me one day, soon, the immense joy of a full 
union of soul with my dear husband, sharing the one same faith and an 
existence totally oriented toward You?.. . 

For several days now, I have thirsted for prayer, work, meditation in 
solitude, or at least (because Felix is always in my solitude), with several 
close friends who will leave me from time to time to myself and to God. 
My Lord, will You one day give me this joy of a solitude for two, united 
in the same prayer, faith and love? 


7 Dom Hubert Van Zeller, O.S.B., The Inner Search (New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1956), p. 102. There are many choice passages in this book that detail 
Elizabeth Leseur’s spiritual loneliness. For example: “The problem, for the 
spiritual man, is ultimately that of loneliness. The worldling feels isolated tem- 
peramentally and does not face himself in solitude; the religious man feels all 
the same obstacles to communication with his fellow human beings, and exper- 
iences in addition an inability to reach an understanding with God” (p. 148). 
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AMONG HER FRIENDS 


If Felix, so close in material things, failed to comprehend the 
extent of her spiritual life, what of the circle of friends among 
whom she moved? ‘The world judges it proper that men should 
search after the Lord sometimes, on Sundays, for example, or 
when faced with difficulties which unaided human powers cannot 
overcome. But to search after the face of the Lord always would 
be considered excessive by the world. Anything more than an in 
termittent search would be held by the world to suggest religious 
mania: in religion one must avoid the extreme.’ * T. S. Eliot 
makes a similar satiric observation: 

“Men do not need the Church in the place where they work. 

But where they spend their Sundays.” 

Since the people with whom Elizabeth lived were akin to the 
people referred to by T. S. Eliot (and, one might add in passing, 
to many people everywhere), Elizabeth had to be prepared to 
maintain the campaign on two fronts: first, she had to sustain and 
strengthen her own convictions as to the value of the interior 
life, and secondly, she had to formulate a method of approach ac 
ceptable to those whose ideas differed from hers. 

Because “‘the world is unused to fathoming souls; it does not 
know how to penetrate the envelope with which our most inti 
mate self is surrounded,” her apostolate needed to be a silent, 
unageressive one. Like St. Catherine of Siena, a saint whom she 
much admired, she would use “the inner cell’ when the reality 
was an impossibility. Like a contemporary of hers, Lucie Felix 
Faure Goyau, ® she would “diffuse widely the contagion of Catho- 
lic sanctity,” because, with her, she was convinced that she could 
“give God.” Elizabeth would talk of art, literature, philosophy, 
things indifferent in themselves, when she would much have pre- 
ferred recollection in solitude. ‘The discomfort of not speaking of 
spiritual things, of always presenting a poised, cheerful exterior 
even when bored and physically ill, would constitute a major 


8 Ibid., p. 1. 

8 There is a short account of Lucie’s life (1866-1913) in Selden P. Delaney, 
Married Saints (New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1935), pp. 303-309. 
Her apostolate parallels Elizabeth Leseur’s on several points, but chiefly in this 
quotation: “When you shall have reformed your own soul, imagine that you 
have reformed the world. Every soul is a lever that may lift the world. No one 
can sanctify himself without elevating the whole human race” (p. 308). 
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part of her asceticism and would arouse curiosity in those around 
her as to the source of the mysterious tranquillity. 


And when I speak, smile, force myself to be gracious, the depths of my 
soul yearn with an extraordinary intensity for solitude and recollection, 
and I cry interiorly to the good Master: “You see how I thirst for pray- 
er and for calm, what an ardent desire I have of living for You alone 
and for several dear ones. You know how the world weighs on me, what 
a horror I have of its spirit; but since You wish that I live, not for the 
world, but in the world, since the duties of state and an ardent desire 
for the apostolate keep me there against all my desires, permit that these 
sacrifices, these constant efforts, these renouncements, these intimate 
pains will obtain Your grace for souls. It is for this that I offer You so 
many conversations without interest, so many actions empty of consola- 
tion, so much affability requiring effort. 


Since “‘one scandalizes or displeases this sad world in showing 
one’s love for Him,” she would have to count on “a simple con- 
tact to preach much.” Sometimes, too, it would be possible to ap- 
proach souls indirectly, by attempting to awaken within them a 
feeling for eternal things, the divine spark (“la divine étincelle’’) 
which she knew to be present in every soul. Then, in such cases, 
“what joy suddenly to discover in another resources which one 
never suspected 





an instinctive need of a higher life, an unknow- 
ing search for the unknown God!” 

But always souls must be approached with greatest respect and 
reverence; to each, one must speak in the “language of his soul.’ 
“Let us be careful. Nothing is as delicate and holy as the human 
soul, nothing can be more quickly bruised. May each of our 
words, each of our acts, carry in itself a principle of life which, 
penetrating other spirits, will communicate light and strength, 
will reveal God to them. 

“IT know that God alone can accomplish the intimate work of 
transforming the human soul and that we can only show Him 
those whom we love and say to Him—‘Lord, make them come!’ !° 

Her husband and friends attest to the fact that she put little 
store in introducing or continuing religious discussions with un- 


believers. Felix reminisces: “Elizabeth never argued with me, 


10In this Elizabeth resembled another of her “favorite saints’—Teresa of 
Avila, who, upon meeting someone who showed spiritual promise, used to pray, 
‘Lord, let’s have him for our friend.” 
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save by her example, of the supernatural side of her life. She 
carried out herself the advice she gave in her Journal: ‘Let us not 
imagine that by our personal action we can hasten the com- 
ing of God's kingdom in the souls of others. Until the appointed 
hour strikes, our efforts will be vain, or rather they will be only 
active prayers, appeals to Him Who can convert and save.’” A 
woman of agnostic leanings, who often visited Elizabeth, said: 
“She exercised a profound influence over me and my ideas, with- 
out my knowing it. She never tried to convert me or to broach 
religious subjects. But what I saw was so beautiful!’ This testi- 
mony was in direct line with what Elizabeth often wrote: “We 
give out, unknown to ourselves, what we carry within us. 

Show God by letting Him shine from the soul where He lives.” 


APPROACH TO SOULS 


If we were to select the hallmarks of Elizabeth’s dealings with 
souls, they would be affability, delicacy, silence, and the use of 
the individual approach. This latter especially appealed to her: 
unus, wni—one to one—only in that manner can we hope to 
reach the depths to bring about true conversion. 


I believe much more in individual effort and in the good that one 
can do in approaching, not the masses, but individual souls. Action thus 
exercised is much more profound and durable. . . . 

The absolute incomprehension or ignorance of many relating to the 
supernatural life is a serious reason for practicing the silence of the 
ascetic authors. I wish, interiorily, to practice a more complete recollec- 
tion, a more intimate union with our Lord; exteriorly, I wish to sacrifice 
myself still more, to “squander” myself, to become more amiable, more 


smiling. 


‘The many passages in the Journal which insist that there shall 
be “nothing hard or austere for others, but greater severity and 
austerity for myself alone,’ demonstrate Elizabeth’s determina- 
tion to conceal all indications of her war with self. In fact, she 
made resolutions to “watch the ‘exterior’—dress, house, food, 
even elegance, in order to make myself more attractive and to 
better hide my personal austerity.”” This approach was best be- 
cause it attracts “neither sympathy nor admiration.” She might 
also have added, “nor misunderstanding.” The latter is evidenced, 
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though only in passing, in a short treatise, ““A Call to the Interior 
Life,” which she addressed to her mother. Though she had prayed 
in the Journal for a “supernatural sense” for her mother, there is 
little reference elsewhere to her. Writing with natural ease of the 
supernatural, Elizabeth, in a few pages, gives basic advice on 
spirituality. 

I know you well enough to know that you are alarmed by the very 
word “meditation.” . . . Nevertheless the thing itself is very beautiful 
and profound, the foundation of the Christian life. . . . But meditation 
has to be approached, and that requires an effort in the first place, in 
order to set aside each day the time necessary for it, and further, to 
force oneself to make a meditation regularly, and to persevere when 
there is no feeling of pleasure, and when God withholds all consola- 
MOMS. s.4- 

I love you enough, I think, to know you very well, and it seems to me 
that the two things in which you are very deficient are perhaps, from 
the human point of view, a willingness to discipline yourself; and from 
the religious point of view, full confidence in God, a spirit of joy and 
self-abasement. [She then recommends from a half hour to an hour 
spent in daily prayer and reading.] Is this really too much to ask of so 
good a Christian as yourself? . . 

I hope that this winter the nearness of the church will make it easier 
for you to go to Mass, and will enable you to communicate more often. . . . 

If you, dearest mother, wish to make progress in the Christian life, and 
at the same time to give me much happiness, force yourself daily to do 
as I have just said. Do it without any anticipation of finding delight in 
it, but do it regularly. I should be so glad if the things of the soul and 
of the inner life became gradually familiar to you, and took complete 
possession of your good, loving heart, which is restless because God has 
not yet filled it sufficiently with Himself. 

Selden Delaney sees in this letter an exception, a Homer’s nod, 
to Elizabeth’s otherwise exercised rule of always making excuses 
for others. “To point out some of the shortcomings of her aged 
mother seems to some readers to be lacking in Christian humility 
to say the least, even if she does it with utmost delicacy.” ™ Is it 
not possible though, that we have here an example of Hamlet’s 
explanation: “I must be cruel only to be kind’? Felix writes in 
his introduction that Mme. Arrighi was a woman of generous 
spirit who gladly managed the house and its many material con- 


11 Delaney, op. cit., p. 297. 
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cerns so that her daughters could get a rest. However, adds Felix: 
“Her self-sacrificing, active character did not readily adapt itself 
to the meditative life as Elizabeth understood and practiced it.... 
Elizabeth keenly desired to induce her mother to practice medita- 
tion regularly and at the same time to submit completely to the 
will of God. .. . [The letter’s] composition called for the greatest 
tact, as it reversed the ordinary positions, and made the daughter 
act as guide for the mother. In order to overcome this difficulty 
Elizabeth had to employ all her affection, her ardent faith, her 
great personal experience of the subject she was dealing with, and 
her extreme delicacy of touch.” And, we may add, her courage, 
for surely Elizabeth’s dealings with souls had taught her that such 
overtures are often misunderstood and that proffered advice, even 
when well-meant, becomes suspect when it is critical. 


A CONFIDANTE 


Perhaps Elizabeth’s correspondence with a nursing religious, 
Soeur Goby of the Hospice of Beaune, better illustrates her sure- 
ness of touch in spirituality. These letters, covering the last three 
years of Elizabeth’s life, again find her, for the most part, giving 
direction. As she writes to the “sister of her soul,” of the consola- 
tions and aridities of the interior life, there are apparent a virile 
tenderness and an expansive permissiveness. “No one knows these 
things except you,” she writes, confident at last of being under 
stood. Ever since the first day they had met at the Hotel-Dieu at 
Beaune, when even then they had talked a fond, Elizabeth had 
sensed in the sister a similar avidity for supernatural perfection, 
and had not hesitated to open her soul wide to the woman who 
“would never again be a stranger,” and whom she hoped to find 
in eternity, where each “‘shall speak of the great mercies of the 
Father to us.” 


Yes, I well know that no one besides you can understand my inner 
sorrows—no one besides you knows of them. I never see a need for open- 
ing my heart when I do not hope to receive something in exchange; but 
you can understand, share, pray for me and for the fulfillment of my 
dearest desires. This is why I do not keep with you the rule of silence 
that I observe with others who do not see things from a supernatural 
viewpoint. 
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Let us renew, at the foot of the Cross, the gift of ourselves, according 
to our different vocations; God has given me such a special life, so 
different in many points of view from that of women living in the 
world. He has granted me such graces, that I often think, without being 
a religious, I am not entirely “lay” any more. So if our Lord wished to 
consider me as a sort of “tertiary” very humbly installed on the edges 
of the religious and secular lives, I will be happy with this role and will 
try to fulfill it better. 


When, toward the end of the correspondence (and also of Eliz- 
beth’s life), Soeur Goby was caught in a maelstrom of doubts 
which tormented her with the thought that she should leave the 
convent to care for her sick mother, Elizabeth demonstrated a 
clearness of spiritual vision and an awareness of the value of re- 
ligious life by counseling: 


Consecrated souls, those of the cloister and those outside, have the 
same task: to suffer, and through suffering, to make reparation and to 
obtain pardon for sinners. 

If, by a thought, a very human one, you had chosen another way, are 
you sure that this way would have been better for your mother? . 
Situations change quickly; a married woman cannot always devote her- 
self to her mother any more than a religious can; husband and children 
come before this. . . . The Cross is everywhere, my dear Sister, in the 
world as in monasteries, and if it is planted more firmly in chosen souls, 
it is because God has there prepared more favorable ground. 


So, in company with all spiritual writers, she cautions against 
the retour-sur-sot-méme, and follows this letter with another a 
fortnight later, in which she hopes that her advice has not been 
too “austere.” “ It was fondness itself that pushed me to speak to 
you so frankly.” These letters are aptly named “Lettres sur la 
Souffrance,” as this passage demonstrates: ‘Suffering is so power- 
ful and obtains all; an hour spent in pain, united to the Cross can 
do more than hours devoted to work, to action. Suffering is also 
a sacrament.” 


ILLNESS AND DEATH 


Though Elizabeth always spoke lightly of her physical ailments, 
and insisted that it was at times of most intense pain that she had 
known her greatest spiritual consolations, a look at the medical 
history of her illnesses reveals that it would be just to classify her 
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as a chronic invalid. Since childhood she had suffered from hep- 
atitis, and this was to recur periodically throughout her entire 
life. Attacks of varying severity succeeded one another; at times 
she was able to make trips out of the country; at others, she was 
confined to a chaise longue and received visitors from it. Early in 
1911 she was obliged to wear what she termed a cilice, a very tight 
apparatus which painfully compressed the thorax, in the hope of 
avoiding major surgery. She wrote: “My involuntary hair shirt 
will supply for the one I wasn’t permitted to wear, and I shall 
thus give discipline to my pride, egoism, and cowardice.” Her 
condition continued to grow worse, and in March, 1911, she made 
a ‘“‘pact” with God, in which she offered the sacrifice of her life 
to obtain Felix’s conversion and the fulfillment of other super- 
natural intentions. ‘““‘How the world fears suffering and penance 
and how I must hide both, in the greatest possible measure, from 
those close to me!”’ 

Some alleviation followed the surgery performed on April 10, 
1911, and she was able to leave the house for a trip to “our own 
corner of Jougne.” By February of 1913 she seemed to sense the 
coming trial: “It seems to me that You are preparing me for an 
end known to You alone.” The following July she became bed- 
ridden, and this time the medical diagnosis compels by its suc- 
cinctness: “generalized” cancer. Felix describes the months that 
followed as a “long agony,” in which the crises followed each oth- 
er in rapid succession. She continued to make entries in her 
Journal in lucid intervals, when she was “out of the tunnel,” free 
from the coma which often enveloped her. 

The entry for July, 1913, reveals that she had lost none of her 
supernatural orientation in the physical battles that she had 
fought, and, in the best sense, won. “It isn’t pride, is it Lord, to 
thus call myself Your friend, Your chosen soul? In my life I see 
everywhere traces of Your love, of Your divine call, of a super 
natural vocation. ... You have done all. And now, finish Your 
work; make me holy in the measure that You wish; make use of 
me for souls, for my loved ones, for all Your interests; make use 
of me for Your greater glory; may all be done in silence, in an 
intimate, heart-to-Heart, one-to-One relationship: my soul with 
Yours.” 

The last entry is made in pencil, during a brief respite four 
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months before her death which occurred on May 3, 1914. She was 
then forty-eight years old. “Delay no longer, O my God; fulfill 
those desires that You know so well... . Unite with my soul the 
souls which are dear to me, especially the one which is the dear- 
est of all, and put an end to this sad solitude of spirit which so 
weighs me down... . I renew my resolution not to give in to the 
weaknesses which I have known in these painful hours, to be con- 
stantly gentle, humble, full of charity. Aid me, my dear Savior.” 


FELIX’ CONVERSION 


Apparently, the long loneliness of Elizabeth Leseur was unre- 
quited; she had died without any indication from Felix that he 
comprehended or suspected her intentions. She was to have been 
a Monica to his Augustine, and there had been no soul-satisfying 
scene at Ostia. Yet grace was to have its way, posthumously, and 
though dying, Elizabeth could have said to Felix, in the words of 
Leon Bloy: “Later you will understand better what is happening, 
and you will be ravished and in ecstasy at the thundering speed 
with which the Holy Ghost is pushing you, elected from all eter- 
nity, into supernatural ways.” 

Understandably, Felix sans Elizabeth was a man of terrible 
grief; he divided his time between the cemetery and (at the sug- 
gestion of his sister-in-law) the reading of Elizabeth’s Journal. 
Two months later, on a trip with a friend, a stop was made at 
Paray-le-Monial. ‘There, under the influence of a “precise per- 
ception of her presence,” Felix fell to his knees to pray rather 
clumsily for fifteen minutes. Back in Paris, however, the doctor 
in him triumphed and he convinced himself that he had merely 
given in to the nervous exhaustion of the last months. 

In August of that year, at the outbreak of World War I, the 
director of Felix’ insurance company sent him to Bordeaux with 
the company’s assets for safekeeping. In the baggage car of the 
train (so many were attempting to flee Paris that space was at a 
premium) he felt that he heard Elizabeth say firmly to him: 
“You must go to Lourdes.” He delayed until October, and then, 
at the Grotto, under the power of a “mysterious and invading 


12 Leon Bloy, Letters to His Fiancée (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1937), 
p. 29. 
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action of grace,” he knew that he was conquered and he asked 
the Mother of God for faith and light. 

Back in Paris he prayed, went to Mass, read the Gospels and 
many of the books in Elizabeth’s library. Someone mentioned 
Pére Janvier, the celebrated Dominican preacher at Notre Dame. 
After a confession which covered forty years of his life (the one 
made at the time of his marriage had only been a matter of form), 
he became, following Pére Janvier’s advice, a daily communicant 
and a member of the Dominican Third Order. Soon he recalled 
an incident which had taken place earlier. 

One day in 1912 Felix and Elizabeth had been speaking of 
what each would do when the other died. Elizabeth had then 
said: “I know you. I am absolutely certain that when you return 
to God, you will not stop on the way because you never do things 
by halves. . . . You will some day be Pere Leseur.’’ Now, only a 
lew years later, Felix was asking Pere Janvier about possible ad- 
mission to the novitiate of the First Order of St. Dominic. 

“No. Stay in the world. Those are the words of a neophyte.” 
His family agreed; how, at his age, could he change his ingrained 
habits of luxury and comfort? He contented himself with editing 
and publishing the Journal which was released in the spring of 
1917. But he was still adamant about the priesthood, so Pére 
Janvier arranged a retreat for him at the Dominican convent in 
Viterbo, Italy. Preceding this there was a private audience with 
Benedict XV to present him with a copy of the Journal. To the 
question of a vocation Benedict said: “No. Whenever I am asked 
about a late vocation such as yours, I discourage it. Stay a good 
Catholic of this century.” However, the Pope added that if Pére 
Janvier approved then he would bless the undertaking. 


DOMINICAN PRIEST 


The retreat confirmed Felix’s resolutions; although he was 
fifty-seven he would be a Dominican priest. First he went back to 
Lourdes to “gather strength for the holocaust,” then he sold all 
his possessions, resigned his position, said good-bye to family, 
friends, and servants. One of these said to him: ‘Monsieur is 
wrong to go the convent. He will not get there the cuisine that 
he likes.” 
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In September, 1919, he became a novice at Saulchoir, in Bel- 
gium. As Frére Marie-Albert he lived the same life as the young 
novices: study, work, prayer. After an illness which all but caused 
his dismissal, he was admitted to temporary vows on September 
23, 1920. By custom he had seven years of study before him, but 
the Master General dispensed with the three years of philosophy, 
and he began his theology immediately. He was sixty-two when 
he was ordained in Lille in July, 1923. He had been married for 
twenty-five years and he was to be a priest for twenty-seven years. 

Now his superiors authorized his acting as Elizabeth’s “‘secre- 
tary.” Letters and requests for information came from every- 
where, and finally he was asked to speak in public. He hesitated. 
Was it fitting for him, priest and friar, to speak of his wife? The 
superiors settled the question; they assigned him to it. Not only 
in France, but in Belgium, Switzerland, Portugal, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway he spoke of “chére Elizabeth.” He drew 
heavily upon her Journal; marriage is a partnership and what is 
the wife’s is also the husband’s. 

Then he was given the task of petitioning Rome to begin the 
process of beatification. One of the most bittersweet of his duties 
was to supervise the transfer of her remains from the family plot 
at Montmartre to the Dominican cemetery at Bagneaux. As a 
priest he had the joy of blessing the new tomb, but as a widower 
he had the painful experience of identifying that which, says 
Bossuet, “has no name in any language.” Until 1941 all went well 
with the cause, and then, perhaps because of the war, the bishop 
of Besancon failed to call a hearing of witnesses at Jougne, and 
there the matter rests. 1 

By the end of 1942 Pere Leseur was confined to the hospital of 
Bon Secours at Levallois. He weakened steadily and in February, 
1950, he fell and broke his collarbone. Extreme unction was the 
seventh sacrament which he received. “If God calls you, what 
will you say to Him?” asked the Dominican infirmarian. Pére 
Leseur, one-time skeptic and freethinker, answered simply: “Mon 
Dieu, me voici!” When they made an inventory of his room, they 
found only his breviary and his rosary. 

13In June, 1955, there was a report from Rome that the process would re- 


open immediately. Genevieve Duhamelet, Le Menage Leseur (Brussels: Foyer 
Notre Dame, 1955), p. 15. 
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SIGNIFICANCE FOR TODAY 


In retrospect the events of these two lives compose a compelling 
spiritual drama of modern times. Elizabeth, once aware of the 
value of the interior life and of the creative use to which suffer- 
ing could be channeled, proceeded to live in a silent, hidden fash 
ion a life of detachment and total acceptance. Ce que femme veut, 
Dieu le veut (“That which woman desires, God desires’’), says an 
old French proverb. If the woman is the mulier fortis of the Old 
Testament, resigned and “abandoned” to the will of God, ac- 
cepting and loving everything sent her way, is it surprising that 
God should eventually do her will? 

Now that the tapestry has been reversed and the pattern is seen 
in its full configuration, Elizabeth Leseur’s life with its many 
trials makes great good sense. A Chinese Benedictine, Dom Pierre- 
Celestine Lou Tsing-Tsiang, recently made the same discovery: 


God has guided me by ways which I did not comprehend before, to 
lead me to the point where I am now. These ways have for me, as for 
Elizabeth Leseur, entailed great trials. But trials are nothing else than 
the divergences from the thoughts of God of our own desires. The trials 
are sent us in order to make us pass from the narrowness of our poor 
hearts to the magnanimity of the heart of God. We experience then, as 
Elizabeth Leseur has pointed out, an enlargement of our being, a dilation 
of heart, of which we had no idea before; we lose nothing of life and 
we see opening before us a new landscape as beautiful as it is immense. 
But this is not obtained without efforts, nor without failures and suffer- 
ings, 14 

If Elizabeth Leseur’s life has a “message” for us today, con- 
cerned as we are with moral rectitude and the preservation of 
even elementary spirituality, it is probable that all collective re- 
form must first be individual reform; before a soul can raise the 
world, it must first raise itself. The silent apostolate of an intense 
inner life is one that of its very nature will radiate and enlighten 
others. This is the major tenet of Mme. Elizabeth Leseur, as it 
is of other spiritual writers. Felix responded to the divine be- 


lt Cited by John C. H. Wu, The Interior Carmel (New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1953), p. 66. 


15 “We answer that the best thing any Christian can do for God’s glory and 
the best possible way for him to cooperate in the work of the Church is first to 
secure his own spiritual perfection.” Joseph de Guibert, S.J., The Theology of 
the Spiritual Life (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1953), p. 11. 
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cause Elizabeth fostered the divine in her own soul; she was the 
intermediary God used to win the soul of Felix Leseur. 

“The wife who accepts God’s will seems to receive a penetra- 
tion of sight. She sees right into things and above them. When a 
man becomes aware of this serene calm, this trust and quiet 
strength in the eyes of his beloved, he finds himself unable to 
refuse God’s call. Even if he is an unbeliever (what does he be- 
lieve?>—he doesn’t know himself) he will learn to speak with 
the Invisible through her: he didn’t know that God could speak 
nee that: ...°™ 


IN 


16 Carré, op. cit., p. 5 











You, Too, Can Be A Failure 


Sylvester MacNutt, O.P. 


N EVERY unimportant way the Venerable Charles de Fou- 

cauld was a failure. In that enormous encyclopedia of worldly 

misfortune compiled by all the saints, Pere de Foucauld excels in 
luckless futility. 

Even among saints few can compare with De Foucauld’s versatil- 
ity in failure: not only after his conversion were his earthly efforts 
unsuccessful (a commonplace in the lives of saints), but even 
before his conversion he compiled a twisted record of setbacks. 
Yet De Foucauld’s failures could never be characterized as “‘dis- 
mal’’; each of them had a certain zestful brilliance to command 
attention. He courted disaster as other men aspire for the pinna- 
cle of success. Perhaps God intended that the adventurous failures 
of Pére de Foucauld should teach us, with the sharp clarity of a 
desert sun, the true hollowness of earthly success. 

We can learn other lessons from the extraordinary life of 
Charles de Foucauld, whose ideas have germinated in a vital, new 
religious congregation, but his almost unswerving career of mis- 
fortune is too remarkable a fact to be overlooked. His sandy grave 
quietly shows that, no matter how much else may end in bitter 
loss, man is a true success if he loves God. That alone counts. 

In death only is he a success: today in France, De Foucauld 
ranks in public veneration second only to the maid of Orleans, 
St. Joan of Arc. But his life, which ended forty years ago in the 
arid wastes of the Sahara, was, in the eyes of the world, a ruined 
career, a fanatic waste, a stupid extravagance. 
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BEGINNINGS 


The Very Noble, the Viscount Charles de Foucauld was born in 
Strasbourg, France, in 1858; and, as saintly stories usually have 
it, he was of pious and noble birth. There the similarity ends. 
Eager, as it were, to begin his great career of disgrace, he made 
wreckage of his childhood. He showed early indications of future 
worthlessness by throwing tantrums—in childhood fury he stuffed 
potatoes and sand in his guardian’s bed. It is impiously recorded 
that he was such a glutton that his face showed up in portraits 
as a sort of moon where mountains of flesh all but hid his beady 
eyes. Thus, at an early age, he earned the nickname “Porky.” 

He so horrified his relatives that he was held up to his younger 
cousin, who later became famous as General Gamelin (ill-fated 
commander-in-chief of the Allied Armies in the 1939 blitzkrieg), 
as the perfect example of every vice that a Gamelin should not 
imitate. Gamelin later wrote of the black sheep’s appearance at 
the annual family reunion: “I and the other children watched 
petrified as he moved relentlessly towards the tea table and gob 
bled up all the cakes that had been set aside for us.” 

He was considered by all an impossible case and was sent off to 
a Jesuit school to be cured. At the end of a year the Jesuits sent 
him back. His family had to agree the child was incorrigible. 
During this period of his life he lost the vestiges of Catholic faith 
his childhood had retained. For the next thirteen years he re 
mained an agnostic. 


MILITARY LIFE 


He was next shipped off to the great military schools proper 
to a French nobleman in hopes that cavalry discipline would 
tame him. Instead, he grew more adept in delinquency. Glutton 
and skeptic, he grew so fat that the military authorities nearly ex- 
pelled him, because he was too obese to ride his horse. As a stim- 
ulus in his downward path, he acquired an inheritance roughly 
equivalent in spending power to a million dollars. This sum 
flowed out of his pockets in a bountiful stream; he kept extra 
lodgings in Paris to which a waiting cab drove him as soon as 
class let out; his rooms at the military academy (where he was 
under frequent house-arrest) were the scene of perpetual open 
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house flowing with champagne. When it became widely known 
that he had capped a career of prodigality by buying the entire 
wine cellar of a local hotel for the equivalent of $4,000 in order 
to corner the supply of claret, his indulgent relations were stirred 
to furious action. They had the government slap a restraining 
order on the young viscount to prevent further waste of inher- 
itance. 

Unperturbed and insolent, De Foucauld, saved from expulsion 
only because he belonged to one of the best families of France, 
finally graduated from Saumur, cavalry West Point of France— 
eighty-seventh in a class of eighty-seven. 

The viscount’s first garrison assignment was to the Fourth 
Hussars, stationed in a small town which De Foucald promptly 
deranged. His habits grew worse, his tastes more epicurean: re- 
fusing water substitutes he would drink coffee brewed only in 
cherry liqueur. His apartments became the scene of such riotous 
parties that the townspeople objected; his officers remonstrated— 
but all in vain. The regrettable tour of duty ended, however, 
when traveling orders came for the Fourth Hussars. ‘To crown his 
youthful career of futility and celebrate his departure, De Fou- 
cauld threw a midnight party on the frozen waters of the Moselle 
River. Light was provided by flaming bowls of punch, and the 
spectacle of waste reached its climax when an island of pines 
was set on fire to cast its burning glow upon the ice. 

Immediately thereafter the Fourth Hussars left France for 
North Africa to fight the Arabs. But De Foucauld went too far 
this time—even for the understanding French Army. He had in- 
sisted on bringing with him a companion of his earlier days and 
had insolently paraded her as the Viscountess de Foucauld. This 
reckless insubordination cost him his military career. The Alger- 
ian command advised his resignation and he was recalled to 
France in disgrace. 

Thus the career of the Viscount de Foucauld, cavalry officer, 
ended in failure—in meaningless failure. 


LURE OF THE DESERT 


Having chosen military discredit in order to free himself for a 
more indulgent life, De Foucauld shortly discovered that he could 
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no longer enjoy himself. During his short stay in Algeria he had 
fallen under the sway of the desert silence. Now in Paris, pos- 
sessed of the comforts he had once desired, he grew restless. 

He returned to Algeria. 

There, under the influence of an old explorer named Oscar 
McCarthy, a Frenchman of Irish descent, he decided to embark 
upon a dangerous attempt to map the inner vastnesses of Morocco, 
a region where Europeans had never penetrated, and in which the 
French government was vitally interested. Following a year’s in- 
tensive study of Hebrew, De Foucauld disguised himself as a Jew- 
ish rabbi. The Arabs might spit upon a Jew, might curse him, 
but they would not be likely to talk to him. So he set out, in the 
company of a bona fide rabbi, on his wandering trip of squalor 
and scorn. 

His friends had almost given up hope of seeing him alive when, 
a year after his departure, surveying instruments hidden in his 
flowing garments, De Foucauld safely reappeared with a detailed 
series of maps and an incredible tale of adventure. Overnight he 
became famous. 

For the first time success was in his grasp. But he wanted no 
part of it. He fled. He was seen sitting alone at the fashionable 
parties thrown in his honor at Paris. 

Something had happened to him in the desert, in the dirty 
Moroccan villages. Lonely, in silence and filth, spit upon by the 
Moslems, he had for the first time an opportunity to think. Sol- 
itary nights he had spent drawing maps, surrounded by believing 
Moslems in hourly danger of being killed for the Christian faith 
he did not possess. 

So ended his career as explorer and mapmaker 
loneliness, and danger. Now it was to be climaxed by gold med 
als and national recognition. But once again he turned towards 
folly, only this time it was the folly of the Cross. 

Parties, banquets, and speeches tormented him. His restless 
soul drove him to seek a priest. “Father,” he told the priest in 
the confessional, “I have not come for confession; but I have 





a vear of filth, 


some questions for you to answer.” 

“On your knees,” the priest ordered: “Confess!” 

Suddenly De Foucauld dropped to his knees and confessed that 
whole miserable failure of a life. 
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New LIFE 


He never turned back. 

Seeking abjection he entered the Trappists. Three monasteries 
he tried; but the Trappists were not hard enough. He was too 
well treated, he said. He dreamed of founding an austere religious 
community in the desert. His superior agreed that De Foucauld’s 
vocation was not to the Trappists; yet he wrote a recommenda- 
tion stating that he had never met a man more in love with God. 
Nor did the Trappist superior think that anyone could ever stand 
the projected life De Foucauld envisioned for his community of 
hermits. It was too visionary. De Foucauld had failed again. 

Next he wandered to the Holy Land and became a gardener 
for a convent of nuns at Nazareth; but his disguise was discover- 
ed, because he spoke such excellent French and was too ineffici- 
ent to handle a broom properly. 

He was advised to study for the priesthood, but he did not 
leave the Holy Land before making one more blunder. An en- 
terprising Turkish salesman offered to sell him the Mount of 
Beatitudes. De Foucauld finally persuaded his relatives to send 
him the money for the worthy cause. The Turk absconded with 
the money. The mountain, of course, did not change owners. 

After further travels, De Foucauld was ordained, by special 
approbation of Rome, and was assigned to North Africa as mis- 
sioner extraordinary. The French government tried to block his 
proposed journey to the Moslems; but fortunately, an old crony 
of army days was in charge of the Algerian military and pushed 
Pére de Foucauld’s papers through the red tape. At last De Fou- 
cauld was free to head into the great silence of the Sahara. 

Inspired by belief that the only hope of converting the 100,000 
Moslems who lived scattered throughout the barren wastes of the 
Sahara lay in personal example, not in words, De Foucauld prac- 
ticed the strictest mortification and spent his days and nights in 
long contemplation. He walked beside the caravans of pacing 
camels; his poverty was as fierce in its intensity as his luxury had 
once been remarkable for its softness. 


New FAILURES 


In the first of his mud chapels Pere de Foucauld, missionary, 
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instructed the only convert of his career who did not later re- 
cant. He had given his life to convert the Moslems, and the only 
result was this one, aged, blind Negro woman, a former slave of 
the Moslems. 

If there are missionaries today, priests, brothers, or sisters, who 
are stationed in hot, forsaken outposts, forgotten by family and 
friends, and, worst of all, with nothing to show for their efforts 
except a large “none” scrawled after the official question “How 
many baptisms?’’—then such missionaries have a patron in the 
Venerable Charles de Foucauld. He spent his entire priestly life 
in the cheerless glare of desert sand and failed to convert a single 
‘Tuareg. 

Like the Eskimoes, the ‘Tuaregs found no difficulty in holding 
two contradictory beliefs at the same time; their sexual morality 
was loose, and one third of the children were murdered at birth. 
It was suggested to De Foucauld that the best way of winning 
the admiration of the Tuareg warriors would be to ride and shoot 
with them in their war games. De Foucauld had become, late in 
his military career, an expert rider and sharpshooter; but he 
decided that this type of success would not increase the Tuaregs’ 
estimation of him as a marabout—a holy man. Again he had 
chosen the way of worldly nonsuccess. While his health ran out 
and his frame grew more emaciated, not a single Tuareg proposed 
to enter the Church. But they did regard him as a marabout. 

Meanwhile, he continued to make plans for his proposed com- 
munity of desert solitaries. One French foreign legionary, veteran 
of four years in the ‘Trappists, came to try De Foucauld’s rule for 
solitaries; but his health could not hold up plodding behind 
camels on foot. He failed before his novitiate even began. This 
legionary then retired to the comparative ease of the Carthusians 
of Spain. So ended the first, and last, recruit of De Foucauld’s 
desert community. It was only after De Foucauld’s death that the 
Little Brothers and Sisters of Jesus sprang up and flourished. 
But, during his lifetime, De Foucauld’s hermit community was 
another failure, a congregation consisting of one founder and no 
followers. 





DEATH 


When World War I broke out, the Turks sent agents into the 
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Sahara to murder De Foucauld, the Frenchman who was keeping 
the Tuaregs loyal to France. ‘Twenty-five mounted Moslems rode 
into ‘Tamanrasset and forced a villager to lure De Foucauld out 
of his dwelling, now turned into a fort. When he appeared at the 
door their hands gripped him, threw him to the ground, and 
tied his arms behind his back. As he knelt in prayer, two camel- 
borne French legionnaires appeared on the sandy horizon, riding 
for the fort. ‘The Moslem raiders, fearing a rescue attempt, 
emptied their guns at the unsuspecting legionnaires. Meanwhile, 
De Foucauld’s panicky guard, forgetting his instructions to save 
the French priest for questioning and torture, suddenly raised 
his gun and put a bullet through De Foucauld’s temple. Without 
a sound Pére De Foucauld rolled over on his side. ? 

That night the raiding party broke the desert silence in an all- 
night carouse in which they feasted on the hot roasted remains 
of the legionnaire’s camels. ‘They sang and shouted, but were un- 
heard by one, in his sandy grave nearby, who had once himself 
been guilty of all-night revelry on the icy Moselle of native 
France. 

A French expeditionary force was sent out to find what had 
happened to Pére de Foucauld, now valued as the equal of sev- 
eral regiments in keeping peace among the ‘Tuaregs. Searching 
his wretched room in the fort, they discovered, among the papers 
scattered on the ground by the Moslem raiders, a scrap written 
in De Foucauld’s neat hand. It read as follows: 


Consider that you must die a martyr, shorn of everything, stretched 
on the ground, naked and unrecognizable, covered with blood and 
wounds, violently and painfully killed and, furthermore, hope that this 
may take place today. In order that this favor may be granted, be faith- 
ful at all times to watch and bear your cross. Reckon always that your 
life must lead to this end, and recollect, accordingly, how unimportant 
are most things of this world. Reflect often on this death so that you 
will be ready for it and be able to judge everything at its true value. 


The career of Pere Charles de Foucauld had ended in seeming 
failure. But it was the failure of the Cross. 


1 Pére de Foucauld’s death occurred on December 1, 1916. 


A Fesuit Contemplative 


Hilda Graef 


oo Jesuit Order is not generally associated with contempla- 

tion; its vocation is regarded to be rather active only, teach- 
ing methodical meditation leading to a vigorous apostolate. Yet 
St. Ignatius himself was a great mystic, and Jesuits have been di- 
rectors of contemplatives from the early times of the Order. We 
need only think of the great St. ‘Teresa who, with true catholicity, 
counted both Dominicans and Jesuits among her spiritual guides, 
and of her famous daughter and namesake of Lisieux who was 
launched on the freedom of her little way by a Jesuit. It is hardly 
credible that a director should be capable of truly understanding 
contemplatives if he were not himself experienced in the ways of 
contemplation, even though he might not be a “professional” con- 
templative. In fact, the Jesuit Order has produced a goodly num- 
ber of contemplatives who combined an intense interior life with 
the external apostolate according to the Thomist principle of 
contemplata altis tradere. 


Louis LALLEMANT, S.]. 


Louis Lallemant was a Frenchman, born at Chalons-sur-Marne 
in 1587. He was educated at a Jesuit College and entered the 
novitiate at Nancy at the age of eighteen. He took Ignatius as his 
model, mortifying himself both physically and mentally so that 
grace should not find obstacles in his own lively spirit. He was 
successively professor of logic, physics, and metaphysics, later pre- 
fect of studies, novice master, and rector, a normal career of a 
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brilliant Jesuit. But he did not want to excel; quite the contrary, 
he both preached and practised the self-emptying of Christ and 
preferred to cooperate in the works of others rather than under- 
take anything spectacular himself. Since he regarded absolute 
purity of conscience as the indispensable basis of the spiritual life 
he went to confession every day and would sometimes break off, 
in the middle of a sentence during recreation because he had real- 
ized some imperfection in what he was about to say. Despite his 
many duties as superior he gave a large part of his time to prayer 
and himself enjoyed mystical graces. His spiritual doctrine has 
come down to us in notes taken from his conferences by his disci- 
ples. Perhaps its most striking feature is the adaptation of the 
traditional teaching to the needs of the men of his time and its 
close connection with dogmatic theology. 

Lallemant bases his instructions on man’s fundamental need of 
God. “There is a void in our heart which all the creatures could 
not fill. It can be filled only by God, our beginning and our end.” 
(1.1.1.) + The creatures, on their part, strive to make themselves 
our end and thus keep us away from God; yet, the more we pos- 
sess them the less satisfied we are. It is the same with desires for 
honor and position: “We deceive ourselves when we say: if I were 
in such and such a place, if I had such an occupation, I should be 
content. Nonsense. If you were pope, you would yet not be satis- 
fied. .. . God alone can satisfy all our desires.” (1.1.3.) But how 
is God to be reached? Lallemant considers Him especially in His 
relation to the world He has created, that is as Providence. Ac- 
cordingly, “to seek God means to will nothing and to desire noth 
ing save what He wills and what He ordains by His providence.” 
(2.1.1.1.) 

This attachment to God’s will alone involves not only complete 
detachment from all creatures but also from God’s own (sensible ) 
graces. On this point Lallemant insists as much as St. John of the 
Cross before him: “If a man attaches himself to God’s graces and 
sensible sweetness he exposes himself to great dangers and will 
never arrive at the goal to which he aspires.” (2.1.1.1.3.) It is 
useless, even dangerous, to reflect on one’s own spiritual experi- 
ences and to enjoy them. For, in complete agreement with the 





1 The references are to the sections in Aloys Pottier, La vie et la doctrine spirit- 
uelle du Pére Louis Lallemant (Paris: 1924). 
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Carmelite doctor, Lallemant too holds that these graces produce 
their effects in the soul at the moment they are received, and one 
of these effects is to confirm us in the practice of abnegation 
‘which demands that we should be attached to God alone and 
not to His gifts.” (2.2.6.2.4.) 


‘THE SACRAMENTS AND PERFECTION 


Far more important for perfection than these experiences are 
the sacraments of the Church, the virtues, and the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit. In the early seventeenth century, a few decades be- 
fore the blight of Jansenism descended on France and made peo- 
ple afraid of approaching Christ in the Eucharist, Lallemant 
wrote that “nothing contributes more to the progress of souls than 
daily confession and Communion.” (2.1.2.1.2.) “After a good con- 
fession, one receives into one’s soul a great light to know one’s 
own inner being. . . . After a good Communion one has a taste 
of God and new vigor to be employed in His service.” (2.1.2.1.3.) 
Sesides these frequently renewed sacraments there is baptism, 
which confers on us the right “‘to receive lights and inspirations 
in order to lead a supernatural life’ and confirmation which 
gives ‘‘strength and constancy to fight our enemies as soldiers of 
Jesus Christ.” (5.3.1.1.) Lallemant has complete trust in the ef- 
ficacy of the sacraments; but as an experienced spiritual director 
he is fully alive to the problem, indeed the scandal, that though 
“every time we confess and communicate in the state of grace 
these sacramental graces and the gifts of the Holy Spirit grow in 
us, nevertheless their effects do not appear in our conduct.” He 
asks why this should be so, and finds the reason in our “unmor- 
tified passions, our attachments and unruly affections, our habitual 
faults” which “hold captive, as it were, the sacramental graces 
and gifts of the Holy Spirit.” (5.3.1.1.) 

He is deeply concerned to remove these obstacles to the divine 
action. This can be done only by a life of recollection, in which 
a man carefully guards his interior and watches over his motives. 
For without recollection the virtues cannot grow and all activity 
becomes sterile. He warns the young Jesuits he instructs against 
those who say “that there is a danger that recollection may hinder 
those zealous deeds to which our vocation obliges us. I reply that 
the contrary is true, and that it is certain that a man of prayer 
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For if external activity is to be supernaturally fruitful it must rest 
on the theological virtues, especially on faith, for this ‘gives 
facility for all other virtues; for a knowledge of faith regarding 
temperance, for example, makes me practice an act of temperance 
more easily than the goodness of this virtue itself, and at the same 
time it makes my action supernatural. ... An act of the will 
resting on faith is worth more than ten spiritual feelings.” 
(2.1.3.1.3). For this reason he deplores that his brethren “attach 
too much importance to natural and human means . . . and very 
little to supernatural and divine ones.” (2.2.1.1.) This attitude 
offends God, for it is opposed to the virtue of hope, through which 
we shall receive all we need from Him. Moreover, God did not 
use natural means to redeem the world; He saved it through the 
Cross, not through preaching. Lallemant has hard words for those 
would-be apostles, particularly numerous in his time, who identi- 
fied a fruitful apostolate with social success: “Some think they do 
marvels because they deliver strong, well-composed sermons 

and because they are in the fashion and welcomed everywhere. 
‘They deceive themselves: the means they use are not those by 
which God does great things. What is needed for the salvation of 
the world is crosses.’”’ And he cites as examples not only St. Igna 
tius and St. Francis Xavier, but also St. Dominic and St. Vincent 
Ferrer. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


Yet he is far too prudent to recommend suffering to all and 
sundry. It would be a great mistake to ask God for suffering in 
the beginning of the spiritual life. ‘The spiritual way is slow and 
has many stages as well as many different callings. At first “we 
must not yet ask suffering from God: we must think of well purg 
ing our conscience, of devoting ourselves to purity of heart 
and recollection. From there we ascend to peace of soul, then to 
communion with God, later to the infused virtues and the gifts 
of the Holy Spirit. Then God inspires us with His designs and the 
desires of His will, leading some by labors, like St. Francis Xavier, 
others by sufferings, like St. Lydwina, others by disappointments 
and persecutions, like St. Ignatius; but of ourselves we must not 
make any particular choice, else we should always be in trouble. 
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A JESUIT CONTEMPLATIVE 


. But when, by the call of God, we enter into painful states .. . 
then we shall neither break down under labors nor be troubled 
by persecutions, and often even great austerities will not ruin our 
health.” (2.1.3.4.4.) 

Lallemant is very sensitive to the differences of the divine call. 
As a good director himself experienced in the ways of the mystic 
life he knows that the principal guide in this life is the Holy 
Spirit Himself, and that the human guide must follow His divine 
direction. Vocations differ; the cross will always be their sign of 
authenticity (hence his severity for those who would follow a 
smooth way of worldly success), but it will not always take the 
same form. Once the initial stages are past the principal need is 
to be wide open to the guidance of the Holy Spirit. Here the 
difficulty is how to distinguish between the inspirations of the 
Spirit and those of the devil. Following St. Ignatius and St. Teresa, 
Lallemant gives the traditional marks: What comes from God is 
normally peaceable and tranquil, what comes from the demon is 
violent, causing anxiety. Nevertheless, even in the case of true 
supernatural inspirations the contemplative is to obey the advice 
of his director or superior rather than the revelation. But what if 
superiors have no understanding of such matter, if, instead of 
rightly discerning the illuminations of the Holy Spirit they “treat 
them as illusions and dreams and prescribe broth for those to 
whom God communicates Himself by these favors?” Evidently 
Lallemant had a good deal of experience of such directors, of 
whom St. John of the Cross had also bitterly complained. “In this 
case,” writes Lallemant, ‘“‘“one must still obey; but God will one 
day know how to correct the error of these rash spirits.”” What 
prevents them from judging rightly is “that they are always in 
turmoil and excitement, little spiritual, since they have never ris- 
en above the lowest degrees of prayer.” (4.1.5.2.) For nothing 
good can come from the confusion of spiritual and worldly prin- 
ciples. Lallemant is quite explicit on this: ““The two elements of 
the spiritual life,” he writes, “are the purification of the heart 
and the direction of the Holy Spirit. These are the two poles of 
all spirituality. By these two ways one arrives at perfection, ac- 
cording to the degree of purity one has acquired and in proportion 
to the fidelity with which one has cooperated with the movements 
of the Holy Spirit and followed His guidance. All our perfection 
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depends on this fidelity, and we can say that the essence of the 
spiritual life consists in observing the ways and movements of 
God’s Spirit in our soul, and in strengthening our will in the 
resolution to follow them, using for this purpose all the exercises 
of prayer, reading, the sacraments, the practice of the virtues, and 
good works.” (4.2.1.1.) 


SUPREMACY OF CONTEMPLATION 


‘The most effective of all these practices is contemplation, which 
Lallemant defines as “‘a simple, free, penetrating, certain view of 
God and of divine things, which proceeds from love and tends to 
love.” (7.4.5.) Having himself experienced its efficacy, he did not 
cease to recommend and defend it, though it was frequently at- 
tacked, since it was so often confused with the practices of pseudo- 
mystical sects, so that even St. John of the Cross had at one time 
been suspected of heterodox teaching. So Lallemant complained 
that “now, if someone aspires to a gift of prayer even a little above 
the ordinary, he is told that these are extraordinary gifts 
which one ought not to desire or ask for; thus the door is forever 
closed to these gifts. ‘This is a great abuse.” (7.4.3.2.) Yet con 
templation is far superior to meditation: “Meditation fatigues 
the spirit and its acts are of short duration: whereas those of 
contemplation, even of the common kind, last for whole hours, 
without labor and boredom. . . . Contemplation shows to the soul 
a new world whose beauty enchants it... . Contemplation carries 
souls to heroic acts of charity, zeal, penitence, and other virtues.” 
(7.4.3.3. ff.) Hence contemplation is not only not opposed to, 
but actually most profitable for the apostolic life, for “without 
contemplation we shall never advance much in virtue, nor shall 
we be prepared to cause others to make progress. . . . But with it 
we shall do more for ourselves as well as for others in a month 
than without it in ten years.” (7.4.4.2.) 

For contemplation opens the soul to the action of the principal 
mover of its life, the Holy Spirit. All other practices are but in- 
struments used by man to render his soul pliable to the workings 
of the divine Spirit; they are most necessary means, because they 
purify the heart, but they are not ends in themselves. “The end 
to which we must aspire . . . is to be so thoroughly possessed and 
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governed by the Holy Spirit that He alone guides all our powers 
and senses, and regulates all our movements, both interior and 
exterior, and that we abandon ourselves entirely by spiritually 
renouncing our own will.” (4.2.1.3.) This description of a man 
wholly guided by the divine Spirit might seem exaggerated, if it 
did not tally exactly with what St. John of the Cross says about 
the soul in the state of the transforming union, whose acts are 
more the acts of God than that of the man himself. That such 
statements seem fanciful to us is due to our own imperfection; 
because “we follow almost in all things only nature and human 
reason.” (4.2.2.1.) But beside our human reason, “which is very 
weak and does not suffice by itself to lead us to our goal,” we have 
three other “‘lights’” for our guidance: “Faith which, by attaching 
us to the first Truth, guides us securely . . . supernatural prudence 
which, being added to faith, causes us to choose the most useful 
supernatural means to arrive at our goal. Lastly, the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit which, by the most elevated principles, without dis- 
course and perplexity, show us what is best.” (4.3.2.1.) 


HINDRANCES TO SANCTITY 


All Christians in the state of grace possess these supernatural 
means which should quickly lead them to sanctity; if this does not 
actually happen it is due to the many venial sins and imperfect 
habits that “exclude the graces necessary to produce the acts of 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit.” (4.3.3.1.) 

Among these the gift of wisdom unites most directly to God, 
because it is “a knowledge of God, of His attributes and myster- 
ies that is full of relish. . .. A soul that has cured itself of its 
passions by mortification and has established itself in perfect 
health by purity of heart, enters into an admirable knowledge of 
God and discovers such great things that it can no longer act 
through the senses. Hence come ravishments and ecstasies, which 
nevertheless imply some sort of imperfection in those that have 
them, betraying that they are not yet perfectly purified or ac- 
customed to extraordinary graces. For in proportion as a soul is 
purified its spirit becomes stronger and more capable of enduring 
the divine operations without emotion or suspension of the 
senses.” (4.4.1.1.) This, too, agrees with the teaching of the Mysti- 
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cal Doctor. It is true, ecstasies and other spectacular happenings 
are generally believed to be a sign of outstanding sanctity, but 
this is not actually so. The very fact that the body swoons under 
the impact of grace (if it is, indeed, grace, for, as Lallemant points 
out in the same passage, external phenomena may also be due to 
other causes, notably the devil) means that the man is still too 
weak and in some ways imperfect. When he has reached his full 
spiritual stature these external signs will cease and the mystical 
union with God will continue even while he is going about his 
normal occupations. 

A person who has arrived at this highest stage will imitate God 
Himself in His trinitarian life, though this is also to be the ideal 
for all other Christians. ““‘We must imitate the inner life of God 

. as much by the work of the understanding by which He is 
the principle of the Person of the Word as by that of the will by 
which He is the principle of the Person of the Holy Spirit. 
Further in that He acts outwardly according to His good pleas- 
ure... without this external action causing any diminution or 
change in His inner life. . . . This should be our model: in the 
first place, we must have within us a very perfect life of continual 
application of our understanding and will to God. Then we shall 
be able to go forth from ourselves to serve our neighbor without 
harming our interior life.” (5.1.2.) 


IMITATION OF CHRIST 


Though proposing the inner divine life for our imitation, Lalle 
mant is far from overlooking that the supreme model of perfec- 
tion in this life is the incarnate Son of God Himself. For we all as 
Christians share in the three principal properties of Jesus Christ: 
“He is the natural Son, we are the adopted children. . . . Jesus 
Christ is the image of God the Father. We must be copies of this 
image; He is our model. We must express in ourselves the traits 
of His resemblance, His virtues, His Spirit, His interior and ex- 
terior life. . . . Jesus Christ is the Word of God, we must be His 
echoes and respond faithfully to all His graces. We must echo His 


we must do not because it is in our interest or because we have 
some sensible devotion to Him: “We must go out from this mis- 
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erable slavery to our interests and serve our Lord solely for love 
of Him.” (6.1.2.1.2.) He 1s supremely worthy of this love, be- 
cause He is King, a King different from all earthly sovereigns, 
because He is not only King of the whole world but also “King 
of hearts and of the interior life itself... . z All our affections must 
be subjected to His laws. .. . He is always actively exercising His 
royal power.” (6.1.2.4.) 

If Christ is King of His mystical body the Church, Mary is its 
Mother: ‘For He willed that we should receive through her the 
life of the spirit, as He had received through her the life of the 
body; and that we should depend on her for the sustenance and 
growth of our spiritual life as He depended on her for the sus- 
tenance and growth of His bodily life.” (6.1.4.3.3.) 

Thus Lallemant presents a perfectly balanced synthesis of the 
spiritual life, in which action flows from the contemplation of the 
great Christian doctrines, the Trinity, the Incarnation and Mary’s 
divine motherhood. Like St. John of the Cross, he draws his 
inspiration from the Bible, castigating the “great abuse of read- 
ing spiritual books so much and Holy Scripture so little” (4.4.2.), 
into the meaning of which we shall penetrate the more deeply, 
the purer our hearts. In the midst of a secular society governed 
by a Cardinal (Richelieu) according to the wisdom of this world, 
Lallemant upheld the supremacy of the authentic spirit of Christ 
expressed in the paradoxes of the beatitudes both in his teaching 
and in his personal life. 











§ piritual Maxims 


Victorino Osende, O.P. 


F YOUR eye were single, your whole body would be lightsome; 

if the spiritual life appears obscure and complicated to you it 
is a sign that your eye is not single. 

Supernatural knowledge, according to St. Thomas, is connatur- 
al to the sanctified soul. 

All thought which tends to relax the restraint imposed by the 
fear of God, comes not from God but from the devil. 

Supernaturally purified souls are purer than souls which are 
naturally pure, because the supernatural purification not only 
destroys sin, but attacks the roots of sin. 

Only he who is totally ignorant of himself is able to praise 
himself. 

Christ living in man is what constitutes the new man. 

The Eucharist is the food of the new man because it alone can 
give eternal life. 

In your spiritual life you should resolve to reach the summit 
of sanctity; because nothing so stimulates the desire for the heights 
as the consideration of their loftiness. 

The Eucharist is the divine leaven which invades the person 
ality and transforms it from something earthly and mortal into 
that which is celestial and eternal. 

The gift of counsel teaches us to extract the greatest possible 
profit from all the situations and conditions of our life. 

The joy of suffering for the sake of God is the compendium of 
all earthly beatitude. 

Even in working to acquire the goods of this world we should 
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seek first the kingdom of God and His justice, if we desire that 
the rest be added unto us. 

The thought of death should be, not a motive for discourage- 
ment, but a stimulus for using time well and performing good 
works. 

Those who labor for the sanctification of souls are building 
their own heaven. 

‘The greatest honor which God can confer on a man is to make 
him an instrument in the communication of His graces and gifts. 

‘The more you realize God's incomprehensibility, the greater 
your knowledge of Him will be. 

The contemplative state is nothing other than being and living 
supernaturally in God. 

If the confiding of a secret is a proof of friendship then no one 
had greater proof than St. Joseph, to whom God confided the 
great secret of the Incarnation. 

Until you serve God as a Father, you do not have the right of 
a son to the kingdom of heaven. 

He who serves God finds his heaven on earth; and he performs 
on earth the same oflice as the angels in heaven. 

The more you recognize your nothingness and misery, the bet- 
ter instrument will you be in the hands of God to accomplish 
His ends. 

When you have finished your work in the spiritual life, God 
will begin His work in your soul. 

As in the natural life, so also in the supernatural, the first word 
which one learns to lisp is “Father.” 

Only God can actualize our good intentions and desires, and 
it is this which we should most request in our prayers. 

When we speak, it is the tone of voice we use which makes the 
greatest impression. 


Love or Gop 


The more man renounces himself for the love of God, the 
more will he abandon himself to God. 

Divine love consumes all the impurities of human love. 

Supernatural love is not determined to any determined object, 
but it embraces all things. 

Natural love is perfect only when it is transformed in charity. 
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Natural love is supernaturalized when it is transformed in 
charity. And it is transformed in charity when the soul loves God 
in His creatures. 

Union with Christ is realized, not by means of thought or ima 
gination, but by the heart and love. 

Love without sacrifice is an empty word. 

Love has only one law, that is to give oneself completely to the 
beloved. 

Nothing so raises the spirits as serving God as a Father. 

It is not suffering, but the love with which we suffer, that makes 
us holy. 

‘The charity of Christ elevates and sanctifies all legitimate love. 

‘They are the friends of Christ who receive His word as the word 
of His heavenly Father. 

In order to serve God as a Father it is necessary to live intimate 
ly united to the heart of Christ. 


LP EMPTATIONS 


If you loosen the lock, the devil will take charge of opening the 
door. 

In pure souls, the sting of the flesh serves only to increase their 
humility and their desire for greater purity. 

The devil is like a chained dog, barking; he can bite only those 
who come near to him. 

Failing to repel a temptation immediately is like amusing one 
self by playing with the devil. 

In the designs of God, temptation is nothing else but a stim 
ulus to prayer and vigilance. 

Temptation is the best means of knowing ourselves and sound 
ing the depths of the misery to which we should fall without God's 


grace. 


Chastity 's Consecration 


John Baptist Pesce, C.P. 


YOD made tle first man, as He made all men, for union with 

Himseit. After He placed Adam in the garden of Paradise, 

the Creator expressed what we may reverently term a divine dis- 

content. “It is not good for man to be alone” (Gen. 2:28). God 

meant that to reach lasting union with Himself for which He had 

created Adam, it was not the best arrangement for Adam to re- 
main a solitary, alone. Adam needed someone. 

To supply Adam’s need God formed Eve. Then the Almighty 
presented the first woman to the first man and blessed their 
union in marriage. Adam and Eve were to walk arm in arm in 
God. In the divine plan, through their union with each other, 
Adam and Eve were to reach lasting union with God. 

Our Lord gave marriage an added splendor. He elevated mar- 
riage to the dignity of a sacrament. The union of two Christians 
in marriage is the sensible sign of our Lord’s union with the 
Church. Through this union grace flows to the married couple 
to empower them to live according to their high calling: to make 
visible the love-union of the bridal Church with the incarnate 
Son of God. Marriage for followers of Christ, like other mar- 
riages, is a way to God. But now Christians who walk this way 
can rely on the help of grace to enable them to lead each other 
to lasting union with God. 

Because “it is not good for man to be alone,” this permanent 
and exclusive union with a creature—instituted by God, sacra- 
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mentalized by His Son—is a great good. God calls most men and 
women to union with Himself by this way. 

But there is another way to God. God has His favorites. And 
for those His love favors, God Himself wishes to be the other 
without whom “it is not good for man to be alone.” God invites 
these to a union with Himself, direct and immediate, not through 
a marriage union with a creature, but through a marriage union 
with Himself. This is the way of consecrated chastity. 


‘THE ESPOUSED OF CHRIST 


‘The Church has always looked upon those who vow chastity as 
espoused to Christ. An appreciation of consecrated chastity under 
this aspect will help us to realize the grandeur of this vocation. 
We will better understand the total commitment of love made to 
God. Wedded to the Crucified, a career on the Cross will flow as 
a necessary consequence. We shall also see more clearly what fruit 
this spiritual marriage with the Word made flesh brings forth. 

The ceremonial for the consecration of virgins furnishes an 
excellent source from which to learn the mind of the Church in 
this matter. This ceremonial, called by Pius XII “one of the 
most beautiful monuments of the ancient liturgy,” expresses the 
Church’s mind in prayer. That all do not profess chastity accord- 
ing to this form does not change the nature of chastity’s conse- 
cration. 

Consider some of the features of this rich sacramental. Holy 
Mother Church skillfully blends the elements of an ordinary, 
earthly marriage with appropriate words and significant acts to 
show that this consecration transcends flesh and blood and enters 
the realm of the spirit. The Church speaks of Christ as the Bride- 
groom of those about to profess chastity as brides. ‘The whole cer- 
emony takes place during Mass and before the bishop, who is, in 
a special manner, the representative of Christ. One of the priests 
who assists the bishop addresses him, ‘‘Most Reverend Father, our 
Holy Mother, the Catholic Church, asks that you bless and con- 
secrate these present and espouse them to our Lord Jesus Christ 
... The bishop answers: “With the help of the Lord God, and 
of our Savior Jesus Christ, we choose to bless and consecrate . . . 
and espouse them, to our Lord Jesus Christ . . .” This takes place 
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at the very beginning. The noble concept of a marriage to the 
Son of God sounds through to the end. 

Later on, after the bishop has received from each the promise 
of perpetual chastity, he asks all: ““‘Do you wish to be blessed and 
consecrated and espoused to our Lord Jesus Christ?” As in a real 
marriage ceremony, the answer is, ““We desire this.” 

The externals of a marriage—the special bridal clothes, veil, 
ring, and crown—have their place. Each receives a special bless- 
ing. The prayers differ, but they follow the same pattern. The 
words emphasize some aspect of the marriage between the incar- 
nate Son of God and the person who will wear the veil or ring. 
The blessings bring out the other-worldly nature of this marriage 
with its high demands. But, for the consolation of those who must 
fulfill these demands of love, the Church asks God to grant His 
help to those He has called to marriage with His divine Son. 


THE GARB OF CHASTITY 


The blessing of the bridal gown, for instance, tells us this mod- 
est garment signifies the bride’s humility of heart, contempt of 
the world, her special dedication to God. The prayer goes on to 
petition God that “with Thy assistance they may preserve unde- 
filed the garb of chastity and mortification which they receive by 
Thy inspiration.” It is as though the Church, out of solicitude for 
her children, gently reminds God that He who has called His 
frail creatures to this spiritual wedding owes it, not only to His 
favorites, but to Himself, never to permit that they soil the 
nuptial garment by infidelity to His Son. 

The veils signify that those whose head they cover, whose eyes 
they hide, in the words of the Church, “have despised the world 
and have surrendered themselves for all time, truly, humbly, and 
wholeheartedly to Jesus Christ as spouse.” When the Church 
blesses these veils she petitions Christ to provide for His new 
brides, “that they may by Thy constant protection, preserve un- 
sullied in body and soul what is mystically signified by them.” As 
husband and wife lead each other to heaven, since “it is not good 
for man to be alone,” so the Church realistically considers this 
spiritual marriage. Our Lord does not need anyone to lead Him. 
sut one who professes chastity does. The other she needs to lead 
her to heaven, is her spouse, Christ the Lord. It falls to Him to 
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lead her there, for she is His bride. The prayer of the Church 
mentions this responsibility of the divine Bridegroom as it con- 
tinues, “that ... under Thy leadership . .. they may merit to be 
admitted to the nuptials of everlasting happiness.” 


‘THE SIGN OF SURRENDER 


When the bishop blesses the ring—the traditional sign that a 
woman has surrendered her all, pledged herself, fused her life 
with another—he asks God to grant ‘that those who are to wear 
it may be fortified with heavenly strength .. . and may as brides 
of Christ persevere in their promise of perpetual chastity.’ He 
places the blessed ring on the finger of the bride with the words: 
“IT espouse you to Jesus Christ, the Son of the most high Father, 
and may He keep you undefiled.” Then he seals this pledge of 
fidelity in the name of the Trinity with the threefold sign of the 
Cross. The new brides joyfully express the love which has moved 
them to give themselves to their divine Spouse. ““The kingdom of 
the world and all worldly ornament have I despised, for love of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, whom I have seen, whom I have loved, in 
whom I have believed, who is my love’s choice.” 

This hurried glance at the elaborate ceremonial for the conse- 
cration of virgins by no means exhausts its richness. But it does 
serve to show us that the Church considers the person who pro- 
fesses perpetual chastity to be the spouse of the Word incarnate. 

Those whom God's love has called to vow chastity have been 
joined in wedlock to His Son. This is not exuberant rhetoric, but 
the stark truth, the noble adventure, the high romance of the 
religious vocation. This marriage to our Lord involves the reli- 
gious in a total commitment of love to Him. 

When two people marry they give to each other all they have 
without reservation. When friends express their affection, they 
use a modifier as though to convey their sincerity, as when they 
say, ‘I love you a great deal.”” When spouses confess their love, 
their simple “I love you” suffices. Their love has no qualifications. 
Each knows the other means, “I love you with the totality of love 
with which one creature can love another.” But religious have 
Christ for their partner in marriage. Surely they owe Him no less 
a totality of love. This extraordinary marriage demands an ex- 
traordinary love. Not only because He is their God who has com- 
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manded their love, but because He is their love’s choice whom 
they have preferred above all others. Because His love has first 
singled them out from others, their “I love you” must be unqual- 
ified, literally wholehearted, limited solely by the dimensions of 
a creature’s heart enlarged by charity, distressed that it cannot 
love more. 

Each must make his own the ideal of the Little Flower. On one 
occasion she heard her newly married cousin speak with strong 
affection about her husband. ‘The saint reflected: “It shall not be 
said, thought I to myself, that a woman in the world has more 
love for her husband, an ordinary mortal, than I for my well- 
beloved Jesus.”’ 


WHOLLY CHRrRIstT’s 


Religious espoused to Christ adapt to themselves the exhorta- 
tion addressed to the married on their wedding day. “You must 
live your married life by the voluntary and complete surrender 
of your individual life for the sake of that higher life you are to 
live in Christ. Henceforth you belong entirely to Him; you will 
be one in mind, one in heart, one in affections.” A chaste life will 
mean much more than the renunciation of everything forbidden 
by the sixth and ninth commandments, much more than the re- 
nunciation of human marriage. This renunciation alone has no 
value. In itself it is sterile. By itself it can be exceedingly danger- 
ous because contrary to the order willed by God who judged it 
“not good for man to be alone.” But this renunciation made, as 
our Lord said, “for the sake of the kingdom of heaven,” means a 
never-ending, ever-deepening love affair with Christ. This love 
gives consecrated chastity its sublime meaning. Without this love, 
consecrated chastity loses both its sublimity and its meaning. It 
may be fastidiousness, a cultivated insensibility, touchiness, self- 
centeredness, a pride in one’s physical integrity. But without this 
love, it is not the chastity which delights the heart of God and 
merits a reward from Him. 

Consecrated chastity has its deepest roots in and draws its value 
from the creature’s supernatural love for Jesus, as St. Augustine 
stressed in a homily he preached on the parable of the ten virgins. 
All ten were virgins. They had not yielded to fleshly temptations. 
All ten even carried lamps, which St. Augustine interprets as their 
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good works. But why, he asks, were five alone admitted, and the 
other five not found worthy? What distinguishes them? The oil 
the five carry. Something important is symbolized by the oil, 
something very important—love. 


THE GOOD AND THE BETTER 


‘The mystery of chastity is the mystery of love. Love is its source. 
Personal love for Jesus is the origin of the chastity vowed to God. 
Religious do not spurn marriage with an earthly lover as some 
thing evil or of doubtful moral value. They recognize it as a 
great good. But they refuse it because their love has found some 
one infinitely better. 

Love permeates chastity. ‘To love our Lord more and more, 
religious keep their affections from the sons of men and lavish 
them on the Son of God. This love for Jesus fosters perseverance 
in chastity by the insight it gives into the emptiness of any merely 
human affection that might draw the heart away from Him. 

This love gives the will a steel-like intransigence when a possi 
ble compromise arises, not merely with chastity of body, but— 
much more important—-with chastity of mind and heart and 
affections. This supernatural love surrounds the heart with armor 
for the observance of chastity. At the same time it strikes the spark 
of charity for others. Thus the religious comes to possess, in the 
words of Pere Lacordaire, “a heart of fire for charity and a heart 
of bronze for chastity.” 

Love of God is the oil which feeds the flame of chastity in the 
heart of the spouse of Christ. ‘The human heart has to feed on 
some love. If it is not the love of God, then some other love— 
something else, someone else—will steal in to rob the love due to 
God. Chastity may still be observed, but it will be loveless. And 
loveless chastity gives birth to a nasty brood: extreme sensitivity 
about oneself along with a hardened insensibility to the needs of 
others; meanness and morbidity; narrowness which cannot rise 
above self; the demand for sacrifice from others when at the same 
time one refuses to give a single heartbeat for one’s neighbor; a 
soured, cynical outlook on life which not only does not permit a 
person to enjoy life but deprives him of the very capacity for joy; 
bitterness and cruel uncharitableness. 
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CHASTITY: FREEDOM TO LOVE 


Love is the goal of consecrated chastity. Religious profess chas- 
tity out of love for Jesus so that, with a stronger and stronger af- 
fection, they may love Him into eternity when they shall see 
their Beloved face to face. Chastity sets the spouse of Christ free 
to love Him without hindrance. When St. Paul counseled vir- 
ginity, he emphasized this liberating factor. The Apostle wrote: 
“He that is with a wife is solicitous for the things of the world: 
how he may please his wife. And he is divided. . . . She that is 
married thinketh on the things of the world: how she may please 
her husband” (I Cor. 7:33 f.). 

The Apostle does not reprove husbands for their concern about 
their wives; nor does he reproach wives because they seek to 
please their husbands. He faces the fact that marriage, for all its 
exaltedness, implies a certain bondage. The conjugal bond fetters 
the heart. He asserts that the hearts of the married are divided 
between love of God and love of their spouse. The duties and 
cares of their married state beset them. Even their joys can prove 
an obstacle to their love for God. In their intensity these joys 
may absorb the creature’s love and hinder the heart’s ascent to 
God. But the person wedded to the Lord suffers none of these 
hindrances. St. Paul sets forth the advantages of the virgin in con- 
trast to the disadvantages of the married: “He that is without a 
wife is solicitous for the things that belong to the Lord: how he 
may please God. The unmarried ...thinketh on the things of the 
Lord: that she may be holy both in body and in spirit” (Jbid., 
7:32, 34). As far as earthly conditions allow, persons espoused to 
Christ occupy themselves with the task which will be their soul’s 
sweet delight for all eternity—to love the Lord without distrac- 
tion. The vocation in the Church of those who have vowed chas- 
tity is to love their divine Spouse with unimpeded love. As St. 
John of the Cross expresses it in his Spiritual Canticle: 


My soul has surrendered itself 

And all my possessions in his service: 

Now I guard no fiock nor have I now other office 
For now my exercise is in loving alone.! 


1 Stanza XIX. 
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LOVE’s PRICE 


‘The commitment of love nails religious to the Cross of Christ. 
Wedded to Christ, their life merged with His, they would be 
guilty of something akin to divorce if they were to live apart from 
the Cross where this tryst with the divine lover takes place. ‘Thus, 
St. Augustine exhorted the consecrated souls of his day: “Let 
Him who was fastened to the Cross, be securely fastened to your 
hearts.” * But the crucified Christ cannot be fastened securely to 
hearts unless He nails them to Himself on the Cross. 

St. John Chrysostom linked this way of life from beginning to 
end to the Cross with the statement: “The root, and the flower, 
too, of virginity is a crucified life.” Thus does the divine Lover, 
like a thorough husbandman, harrow the spirit of His beloved. 
Thus does the spouse of Christ suffer her bloodless martyrdom. 
Thus does the bride of the Crucified endure her crucifixion of 
the marriage bed which is the Cross.” * 

The love proper to the chaste spouse of Christ does not mean 
the laying down of one’s life, but it does mean the laying down 
of what one holds dearest in life. It has its own type of martyr- 
dom. Indeed, the Fathers of the Church who had seen Christians 
thrown to beasts, impaled on spikes, dismembered, burned to 
death, linked the heroism of the chaste spouse of Christ to that 
of the martyrs. When the era of persecution had passed, the 
Fathers taught that perfect chastity substitutes for martyrdom. St. 
Gregory the Great expressed this when he declared: “We slay the 
fleshly desires in our heart with the spiritual weapon [of chas- 
tity].’’ 4 

‘The spouse who, as a chosen branch of Christ the Vine, allows 
the divine Gardener of the soul to fix her to the trellis of the 
Cross, bears much fruit. The Cross is the source of the fecundity 
of the virgin Church so that the Church does her best work when 
most fastened to the Cross. So is it with the chaste bride of Christ. 
She does her best work as a most fruitful branch when she most 
clings to the Cross. The spouse, faithful to her vocation of a cru- 
cified life, is a fertile bride who understands the wisdom of the 


2 De sancta virginitate, chap. 54f.; PL, 40, 428. 
3 De virginitate, 80; PG, 48, 592. 
* Hom. in Evang, Book I, hom. 3, n. 4; PL, 76, 1089. 
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words of an old hymn: “Nothing in my hands I bring; simply to 
Thy Cross I cling.” The Cross of her chaste life enables her to 
produce precious results in the world—for men’s souls and for 
their bodies as well. 


FRUITS OF CONSECRATED CHASTITY 


Consecrated chastity makes of those who, for the love of our 
Lord, refuse to have children of their own, mothers of those who 
have no mothers. Among the orphaned and abandoned, the ma- 
ternal instinct, deep in the heart of every woman, finds a noble 
channel down which to flow. The love of the spouse of Christ for 
these, although not based on flesh and blood, lacks nothing of the 
understanding, solicitude, and tenderness of mothers according to 
the flesh. The wonder of chastity makes the consecrated person 
the mother of many children according to the spirit. It gives her 
a mother’s heart, insight, and spirit of sacrifice towards those en- 
trusted to her care. 

This likewise holds true for the religious who deals with young- 
sters not thus deprived. In the eyes of the children she teaches, 
the sister in the classroom takes the place of their mother. They 
unconsciously substitute the one for the other. They unquestion- 
ingly expect from the religious what they receive or do not re- 
ceive from their mother. The sister who understands her chastity 
will not disappoint and disillusion these youngsters. With no 
children of her own according to nature to claim her love, the 
spouse of Christ enjoys freedom to love more intensely and with 
a more universal love the children God blesses her with in the 
order of supernature. She will love those under her charge in the 
apostolate with the affection that binds her to Christ, for her 
purity of heart makes her see Him in them. The clarity of vision 
chastity brings makes her quick to detect the likeness to Christ 
that lies in a particular child’s soul, hidden like a seed in the soil. 
As the sun’s rays pierce the earth to have the seed develop and 
bear fruit, the religious will not dissipate her heart’s love on un- 
worthy objects, but will focus the light, warmth, and splendor of 
her love for Christ on that soul so that the embryonic likeness of 
its baptism may develop. In this way, the labors of the faithful 
spouse will make her the joyful mother of another Christ. 

We can rightly adapt to the chaste religious what Pius XII 
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declared of the celibate priest: “By the law of celibacy the priest 
not only does not abdicate his paternity, but increases it im- 
mensely, for he begets not for an earthly and transitory life, but 
for a heavenly and eternal one.” ® 


CHASTITY’s UNWEARYING DEVOTION 


This chastity, saturated with love, lived on the Cross, accounts 
for the unwearying devotion, disinterestedness, and staggering 
capacity to give in those who nurse the sick, comfort the aged, 
and provide for the unwanted. Chastity makes it possible for 
those who have given their body to no one to give their soul and 
its energies to everyone. Those wedded to Christ, with no family 
ties of their own to bind them, are somehow always available to 
anyone who belongs to the family of God. Chastity opens wide the 
dimensions of the heart of the spouse of Christ and pours forth 
therein a torrent of divine charity to enable her to claim and to 
love the whole world as her family. 

With her burning love for the Son of God, the chaste bride 
cannot do otherwise than love men. For love gives insight. The 
insight which chastity furnishes makes her see all as the brothers 
and sisters of Christ. She loves them with the same love which 
she lavishes upon Him, no matter how slight a resemblance they 
may bear to Him. Though a wild career of sin has rendered 
Christ dead in their souls, the chaste religious, with her all 
absorbing love for Christ, will care for them as though she dealt 
with Christ. Her chaste espousal to the Son of God has enabled 
her to penetrate the secrets of His heart. She remembers what her 
lover whispered to her about the power of His love. She knows 
that the dead Christ did rise from the tomb. And if only she 
breaks through the hard crust of this sinner’s soul with her pure 
love of God, perhaps Christ will come to life again in him. 


CHASTITY FOR LOVE OF ALL MEN 


Even apart from these external works the chaste religious bene 
fits humanity. Her love-union with our Lord unites her to all 
men by the strong bond of Christian charity. Charity is not ster 





5 Menti nostrae; AAS, XLII (1950), 663. 
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ile, but immensely fertile. This gives the spouse, intent on loving 
the Lord without hindrance, a share in His power to produce 
results beyond the limitations of immediate surroundings. With 
Christ, she says, “For them—the whole world—do I sanctify my- 
self” (cf. John 17:19). Her hidden life of sacrifice bears fruit in 
her own holiness and in the holiness she inspires in those with 
whom she lives—fruits God treasures highly. Her dedicated life as 
a chaste spouse: brings about an increase in the divine family as 
the Church brings forth new children of God, thanks to her labors 
and pain and love. 


ANTIDOTE FOR MATERIALISM 


Another fruit of consecrated chastity is that it counteracts the 
materialism of the times. Those who, in the words of our Lord, 
make themselves eunuchs for the sake of the kingdom of heaven, 
remind others of the reality of that kingdom. To those who 
have eyes to see, and who use their mind to think, those who of 
their own free will have deprived themselves of one of the great- 
est joys the world can give—those who profess chastity—make 
known that we have not here a lasting city. Our citizenship is in 
heaven. Otherwise, why would persons who enjoy a good time 
when it is theirs to enjoy renounce one of nature’s strongest 
drives? 

In our sensual civilization the presence of those who live a life 
of perfect and perpetual chastity gives striking proof and positive 
encouragement to those who stand in need of proof and encour- 
agement, that the mastery of the spirit over the flesh is not a relic 
of a bygone age, an antique impossible to preserve, a museum 
piece. Chaste religious bear eloquent witness that purity is still 
an ever-present possibility, with the grace of God. The transpar- 
ent purity of religious who love chastity because they love God 
attracts the unspoiled to its continued observance even as it cap- 
tivates the victims of vice and raises them above the pleasures of 
the flesh. 


THE DIvINeE JEALOUSY 


Behold the high vocation of those for whom the Word made 
flesh makes Himself the other without whom it is not good for us 
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to be alone. What love the Father has for them to invite them to 
this love union with His Son! How the Spirit of love is impatient 
to flood their souls with the love worthy of this unique Spouse! 
What fortitude, long-suffering, and perseverance the God of hol- 
iness pours forth into those whose frailty He knows, yet, whom, 
despite their frailty, He calls to crucify their flesh on the Cross 
of Christ. With what deep, spiritual joys the Lord rewards, even 
in this life, fruitful souls who love Him as their all, though His 
face remains unseen. 

Religious seek to reach through marriage-union with Christ 
the union with God for which God fashioned all men. They have 
no reason to be alarmed, perplexed, or terrified at the greatness 
of this call. As they walk arm in arm with His Son, they have but 
to be grateful, to wonder, and to love, as the God who called 
them assures them of His constant care, unconditional fidelity, 
and strong love with the words: “I am jealous of you with a di- 
vine jealousy. For I betrothed you to one spouse, that I might 
present you a chaste virgin to Christ” (II Cor. 11:2). 








The Sacred Passion’ 
Luis de Granada, O.P. 


ON THE DOCTRINE LEARNED AT ‘THE FOOT 
OF THE CROSS * 


oo stood at the foot of the Cross, says the Evangelist, the 

Mother of Jesus, His Mother’s cousin, Mary, the wife of 
Cleophas, and Mary Magdalen. Would that someone could as- 
sure me that I also would always be standing at the foot of the 
Cross with these three blessed Marys! O privileged, O blessed 
Marys! What has caused you to remain thus riveted at the foot 
of the Cross? What chains are these which bind you to this sacred 
tree? O dying Christ who dost mortify the living and quicken 
the dead! You angels of paradise, be not angry with me, even 
though I am a wicked sinner, if I now presume to join this group, 
because love draws me, love constrains me to embrace this Cross! 
If these three Marys do not wish to leave the Cross, where shall 
I go, since all my salvation is in the Cross? 


‘THE VIRTUES OF CHRIST 


Fire would freeze, icy water would boil of itself, before my 
heart would leave this Cross, as long as I feel within what love 
has taught me, how wondrous it is to be at the foot of the Cross. 
Ah Cross! ‘Thou dost draw hearts to thee more powerfully than 
a magnet draws iron. ‘Thou dost enlighten the mind more clearly 


1 This is the fourth part of a series of meditations taken from three of Fray 
Luis’ principal works, translated and edited by Dr. Edward J. Schuster. The 
preceding installments may be found in the issues of Cross AND Crown for 
March, June, and December, 1958. 


2Cf. John 19:24-30; Matt. 27:45-56; Mark 15:33-41; Luke 23:44-49. 
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than the sun enlightens the eye. ‘Thou dost consume souls more 
completely than fire consumes the coals! Draw me powerfully to 
thee, O holy Cross! Enlighten me continually, inflame me most 
deeply, so that my thoughts may never leave thee. And ‘Thou, 
my good Jesus, enlighten the eyes of my soul in order that I may 
learn how to look upon this Cross, that I may not only contem 
plate the cruel tortures Thou dost suffer for me, to weep for 
them, but may also reflect upon the manifestations of those great 
virtues which Thou dost show me, so that I may imitate them. 

And now, O master of the universe, O physician of souls, see 
me here at the foot of the Cross where I lay bare my own wounds! 
Cure me, O my God, and teach me what I should do! I know 
myself to be very sensual, my own best friend, and I understand 
that this greatly impedes my progress. Often, indeed, so as to 
take my recreation or my pleasure, for fear of work, of fasting o1 
rising early, I omit precious exercises of devotion. Yet if I lose 
these I too am lost. This sensuality of mine is very persistent. 
At all times and continually I should like to eat the choicest 
foods, enjoy the finest beverages. After such meals I should like 
to find pleasant recreation, flattering conversations. I should like 
to employ the time in strolling through green lanes and gardens, 
enjoying their coolness. 

Nevertheless do Thou teach me, Lord, what I ought to do 
according to Thine example. Ah, what confusion and shame it 
is for me when I consider how Thou didst treat that holiest of 
bodies! Amid all those agonies and tortures of death Thou didst 
give Thyself no other food, no other sweetened medicine, save 
only those which the cruel pharmacists prepared from vinegar 
and gall. Henceforth who will dare to complain if they serve 
him food that is cold, too heavily seasoned, or poorly prepared, 
if they bring the meal too early or too late, when he considers 
the banquet which they set before Thee, my God, in times of 
such great need? 

In place of pleasantries and entertaining conversation which | 
expect with my dinners and banquets, the pleasantries which 
Thou didst enjoy were the denunciations of those who wagged 
their heads, mocked and blasphemed Thee, saying: “Aha, Thou 
who dost destroy God’s temple and rebuild it in three days!’’ This 
is the dinner music of Thy banquet. Thy stroll through the cool 
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garden of flowers consisted in being nailed hands and feet to the 
Cross. And there was also another garden where Thou didst go 
after the Last Supper—not to stroll but to pray, not to enjoy the 
evening air, but to pour forth Thy sweat of blood, not to amuse 
and divert Thyself, but rather to grow sad, to experience a very 
agony of death. 


‘THE COMFORTS OF CHRIST 


What shall I say about those other comforts and pamperings of 
Thy blessed body? My own flesh desires a soft bed, expensive 
clothing, a spacious, magnificent residence. But tell me, O holy 
Love, what is Thy bed, what is Thy palace, what are Thy gar- 
ments? Thy vesture is Thy nakedness covered by a purple cloak 
of mockery. Thy mansion is to be publicly exposed to the sun 
and the air—or, if I seek another, it is a stable for beasts. The 
foxes have their caves, the birds of the air their nests, and Thou, 
Creator of all, hast Thou no place to rest Thy head? Ah, extreme 
of wonders and miracles! But how are these prodigies received in 
the land of Christians? Either let us cease calling ourselves Chris- 
tians, or let us reject all those pleasures and excesses of comfort, 
since our Lord and Master not only deprived Himself of all that 
was superfluous, but even of what was necessary. 

Yet it remains for me to examine Thy bed, O Lord. Tell me, 
my most gentle Redeemer, where dost Thou lie? Where dost 
Thou sleep at noonday? Here I cast myself at Thy feet. Teach me 
what I should do, for my sensuality does not wish to understand 
the language of Thy Cross. I desire a soft bed, and if I awaken at 
the hour of prayer, I let laziness overcome me, and I sleep through 
till morning. Tell me, Lord, what rest didst Thou enjoy upon the 
bed of the Cross? When Thou wert tired of resting on one side, 
how didst Thou turn over on the other side to rest better? Will 
not my heart break here? Will not all my sensuality vanish? 


Ah, consolation of the poor! Ah, confusion of the rich! O 
strength of the penitent! O condemnation of pleasure-seekers and 
sensual persons! For you there awaits neither Christ’s bed nor 
His glory! But do Thou, O Lord, grant me the grace to subdue 
my sensuality according to Thine example! Nevertheless, if Thou 
dost not give me this grace, then I beseech Thee that my life 
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may end at once, so that it will be no longer tolerated that while 
Thou art there upon the Cross, beguiled with vinegar and gall, | 
should continue to seek recreation and entertainment with their 
pleasures—that while Thou art so poor and naked, I should run 
blindly after the goods of this world—and while Thou hast a 
beam of wood for a bed, I should seek a soft repose, the comfort 
and pleasure of my body. 





Be ashamed, then, my soul, as you contemplate your Lord on 
this Cross, and reflect on what He is saying to you, what He is 
denouncing in you, as He speaks: 

“O man, for your sake I received a crown of thorns, and in 
contempt of Me you wear a garland of flowers. For your sake | 
stretched forth My hands upon the Cross, and you extend yours 
for parties and pleasures. When I was dying I did not even have 
a single drop of water, but you seek delicious foods and precious 
wines. I lay upon the Cross, and during My whole life I suffered 
pains and insults, yet you spend your life carried away in pursuit 
of honors and pleasures. I suffered My side to be opened in order 
to give you My heart, but you keep your own heart exposed to 
vain and dangerous affections.” 


ON PATIENCE IN TRIALS 


From that terrible rostrum, Lord, Thou hast taught me the 
rules of temperance. Now teach me also the rules of patience 
which I need so much. Thou hast cured the concupiscible portion 
of my soul. Do Thou also remedy the irascible, for Thy Cross is 
indeed medicine for the whole man. The leaves of this sacred 
tree are the remedy for all peoples. At times I have said within 
myself: “I do not want to become angry with anyone. I want to 
keep peace with all men.” And to this purpose it seems well to 
me to avoid all human association so as not to encounter occa- 
sions of irritation and anger. 


THE PEACE OF CHRIST 


But now I recognize my own weakness, because my fleeing the 
company of men does not mean that I am conquering anger, but 
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merely concealing it. From hence forward, therefore, I am ready 
to associate, not only with the good, but also with the wicked, to 
keep peace with those who despise peace. This is my firm resolu- 
tion. Do Thou, my God, grant me the grace to fulfill this decision. 
If they steal my fortune, let me not on that account grow sad, 
for I see Thee on the Cross stripped of all things. If they take 
away my honor, let this not cause me to lose peace of soul, for 
here I behold Thee all dishonored and insulted. If I want friends, 
let me not on this account become downcast or despairing, be- 
cause I see Thee all alone, completely abandoned, not only by 
Thy disciples and friends but even, as it seems, by ‘Thy Father. 
And if at times I should feel that Thou dost abandon me, let me 
not on this account lose confidence, for Thou didst not despair. 
When Thou hadst just exclaimed: “My God, my God, why hast 
Thou forsaken Me?” at once Thou didst commend Thyself into 
the hands of Him who seemed to have abandoned Thee. Come 
then, worries, persecutions, anxieties which assault me. I chal- 
lenge you to do your worst, since in reality you only provide 
opportunities for me to imitate my Lord Jesus Christ! 


‘THE CONSOLATION OF CHRIST 


But if my trials are long and excruciating, O Lord, how shall 
I take comfort or find strength? Thy sufferings, indeed, were in- 
tense—yet it appears that the whole martyrdom of Thy Passion 
lasted only about twenty hours. Therefore a man who has been 
bedridden for ten years, or in prison for that length of time, or 
who for ten years has sustained continual conflicts and poverty 
within his own household—what comfort will he find in Thee to 
enable him to bear up under such prolonged testing? 


Answer this question for me, my Lord, for Thou art the Word 
and Wisdom of the Father! Tell me whether Thou art the uni- 
versal comforter and consolation for every evil, no matter how in- 
volved it may be, or whether we must look for some other strength 
and consolation? Surely no other comfort is needed except Thee, 
for undoubtedly that Cross which Thou dost suffer was not the 
martyrdom of a single day, but rather of a lifetime, because from 
the hour, even from the moment, of Thy conception, there was 
placed before Thee the Cross, along with all that Thou wouldst 
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suffer on it. And Thou didst have this before Thee all the days 
of Thy life. 

Now since all things past and yet to come were present before 
‘Thy divine mind, so also were the sufferings and tortures of ‘Thy 
Passion. There appeared the Cross, the nails, the scourges, the 
thorns, the cruel lance—all these knives and instruments of tor- 
ment were as vividly present as when Thou didst see them physi 
cally before Thine eyes that Good Friday on the Cross. We who 
are suffering on account of our stubborn wickedness still have 
some hours of relief and repose which medicine or other allevia- 
tion provide for us. But Thy pain was almost always continuous, 
or, at all events, it frequently tormented Thy soul while Thou 
wert living in this world. And even when these sufferings were 
not torturing Thee, still, the zeal for Thy Father’s honor, for the 
salvation of our souls, sufficed to place Thee in continual pain. 

This anguish of concern tore and consumed Thy heart. It was 
a more cruel martyrdom than death itself. Associated with this, 
moreover, was the obstinacy of that rebellious people, the hard- 
ness of all other sinners for whose redemption Thou wert sent— 
men who neither wished to avail themselves of this remedy, nor 
knew the time of their visitation. This was the source of those 
tears Thou didst shed over Jerusalem. This was the reason for 
those complaints Thou didst utter through the mouth of Isaias, 
saying: ‘Then I said, I labored in vain, I have spent my strength 
for nought, and in vain: yet surely my judgment is with the Lord, 
and my work with my God” (Isa. 2:4). 

Here, my soul, you have someone to accompany you, to console 
you in your prolonged labors and trials; because while the final 
tortures inflicted on that most holy body were brief, those of His 
pitying heart were long and involved. 





ON OUR LADY’S SOLITUDE, AND THE PIERCING 
OF OUR LORD'S SIDE WITH THE LANCE. ? 


Up to this point you have observed the tortures and death of 
the son. Now it is time that vou begin to witness and to mourn 
the sorrows of the Mother. For this purpose sit down for a mo 





3 Cf. John 19:31-37. 
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ment at the feet of the prophet Jeremias, and, considering his 
words with a bitter and sorrowful heart, express yourself thus: 

‘And dost thou now remain all alone, O most innocent Virgin? 
How is it that the very mistress of the world is left a widow? How 
dost thou suffer such pain, who hast never known sin of fault? O 
most holy Virgin! I wish to console thee, but I know not how. 
[ wish to alleviate in some measure the intensity of thy grief, 
but I know not in what manner I can do this. O Queen of heav- 
en, if the cause of thy sufferings was the torture of thy blessed son 
and not thine own pains—since thou didst love Him more than 
thyself—consider that His sufferings have ceased and His soul 
abides all glorious. So let thy grieving end also, since that which 
caused thy pains has also terminated. Thou didst weep with Him 
who wept. It is only right that thou shouldst now rejoice with 
Him who rejoices. Let the fountains of those purest eyes dry up 
—those eyes which were clearer than the waters of Hesebon, but 
which are now so troubled and overshadowed by this rain of 
tears! The wrath of the Lord is now appeased by the sacrifice of 
Noe. Therefore, too, let the flood from thy purest eyes cease. Let 
the whole earth shine with renewed serenity and splendor. Al- 
ready the dove has gone forth from the ark, and when it returns, 
it will bear signs of the divine clemency. Rejoice in this hope, 
and let thy mourning end. This very son of thine would quiet 
thy anguish as He invites thee to rejoice anew in His Canticle of 
Canticles, saying: ‘Rise up, my love, my fair one, and come away. 
For lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone. The flowers 
appear on the earth. The time of the singing of birds is come, 
and the voice of the turtle dove is heard in our land. The fig tree 
putteth forth her green figs, and the vines with the tender grapes 
give a good smell. Arise, my love, my fair one, and come away. 
O my dove, thou art in the clefts of the rock, in the secret places 
of the stairs, let me see thy countenance, let me hear thy voice, 
for sweet is thy voice, and thy countenance is comely (Cant. 2:10- 
14). 

“Indeed I understand, O blessed Lady, that none of this suf- 
fices to console thee, for thy sorrow is not removed but merely 
exchanged. One martyrdom has ended, but another begins. The 
tortures of thy heart are renewed. While some have gone, others 
replace them with new types of torment, in order that by such 
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variations the sufferings of the Passion may be doubled. Until 
now thou didst mourn His sufferings; here thou dost grieve over 
His death. Before it was His Passion; now it is thine own utter 
solitude. Previously it was His trials and labors; now it is His 
absence—one wave passes, but another rises to dash against thee 
with full force, so that the end of His sufferings is the beginning 
of thine. 


THE CRUEL LANCE 


“And as if this pain were negligible, I see that another is being 
prepared for thee. Close those eyes, my Queen, and do not look 
on the lance which already is moving toward the spot where it 
will come to rest. Thy desire is fulfilled. Thou art become the 
shield for thy Son. The blows aimed at Him wound thee instead. 
Thou didst desire the nails and the thorns; those were for His 
body, but the stroke of the lance is prepared for thee. Ah, cruel 
servants! Ah, hearts of steel! Do you so underestimate what this 
body suffered in life that even in death you will not spare it? 
What madness of hate or enmity is so great that even when the 
enemy is dead it will not be appeased? Raise up your cruel eyes, 
executioners, and look upon that face pale witn the pallor of 
death! Though you be harder than steel, harder than the dia- 
mond, even more cruel than you appear, yet you must soften 
somewhat as you look upon Him. Why are you not satisfied with 
the wounds of the Son? Why must you also wound the Mother? 
It is she you are wounding with that lance. It is her heart that the 
point of the cruel weapon seeks out.” 

Now the soldier comes with the lance. With great force he 
drives it through the exposed breast of the Savior. The Cross 
trembles in the air under the impetus of the blow, while blood 
and water pour forth, by which the sins of the world are washed 
away. 


Ah, river that flows forth from Paradise, whose currents wash 
the whole face of the earth! Ah, wound in that precious side, 
wound made by love of men rather than by the murderous lance! 
O gate of heaven, window of paradise, place of refuge, tower of 
strength, sanctuary of the righteous, shelter of pilgrims, nest of 
innocent doves, flower bed of Solomon’s spouse! Hail, wound in 
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that blessed side which dost wound devout hearts, wound which 
pierces the souls of the righteous, rose of ineffable beauty, ruby 
of inestimable price, gateway to the heart of Christ, testimony of 
His love and pledge of life everlasting! Through thee the animals 
enter to find protection from the flood in this ark of the true Noe. 
To thee the afflicted resort that they may be comforted. By thee 
the sick are cured. Through thee sinners enter into heaven. In 
thee exiles and wanderers find sleep and sweet repose! O forge of 
love, house of peace, treasure of the Church, vein of living waters 
which rise even to life eternal! Open this door to me, O Lord! 
Receive my heart in that abode of delights! Grant me, through 
this wound in Thy side, free access to the very heart of Thy love! 
May I drink of this sweet fountain, may I be washed with this 
holy water, may I be inebriated and carried away by this precious 
drink! May my soul slumber on His sacred breast, may it forget 
all the cares of this world! Here let it sleep. Here let it find nour- 
ishment and with the Prophet sing sweetly: “This is my dwelling 
place for endless ages. Here shall I abide, for I have chosen this 
abode” (Ps. 89:1 f.). 


ON THE DESCENT FROM THE CROSS, AND THE 
VIRGIN’S SORROW * 


Consider now how that blessed body was taken down from the 
Cross, and how the Blessed Virgin received it in her arms. That 
same day, when all was over, those two devout men, Joseph and 
Nicodemus, came, and, with ladders placed against the Cross, 
they lowered the Redeemer’s body in their arms. When the Vir- 
gin saw that, with the cessation of its torments on the Cross, that 
sacred body was coming down to earth, she prepared to give it a 
secure resting place against her own breast, taking it from the 
arms of the Cross into her own. Then, with great humility, she 
begged those noble men to allow her to give a parting embrace 
to her Son, inasmuch as this had not been permitted earlier. She 
asked them not to increase her anguish by removing Him imme- 
diately in death, whom His enemies had snatched away in life. 
Ah, most blessed Mother, so sorely tried in every way! If they 


*Cf. Matt. 27:57-61; Mark 15:42-47; Luke 23:50-56. 
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deny thee now what thou askest, then thou wilt be without sol- 
ace. Yet if they grant what thou askest, thy sorrow and despond 
ency will be increased. Indeed, thy sufferings have no end excepi 
in thy patience. If on the one hand thou wouldst avoid a certain 
trial, it is doubled elsewhere. What then will you do, you holy 
men? What is your decision? It is impossible to deny to such 
tears and to such a Lady what they ask, but to grant it is likely 
to be her death. On the one hand you fear to drive her to despair 
by denying her request. Yet on the other you do not wish to mur- 
der the mother as they slew the Son. Finally, however, the Virgin’s 
pitiful pleas prevail, and it seems to these holy followers that as 
the cruelty of men was so excessive in depriving her of her son, 
so now it would be even greater sorrow and torture to take her 
son from her, even if by delivering up His body they would bring 
her close to death. And accordingly they give it to her. 

And now, as the Blessed Virgin holds it in her arms, what 
tongue can describe what she feels? Angels of peace, weep with 
this holy Virgin! Weep, you skies! Weep, stars of heaven, and all 
creatures of this earth! Join in Mary’s grief! The Mother em- 
braces His torn, lacerated body. She presses it to her breast. She 
rests her head amid the thorns on His sacred brow, places her 
cheeks next to His, so that the Mother’s face is stained with the 
blood of the Son, while the Son’s countenance is washed with the 
Mother's tears. Is this, perchance, thy most precious Son? Is this 
He whom thou didst conceive with such glory, whom thou didst 
bring forth with such joy? Yet what has become of thy past hap- 
piness? Whence have thy former joys disappeared? Where is that 
mirror of beauty in which thou didst behold thyself? No longer 
does it avail to look into His face, for His eyes have lost their 
light. No longer is there any reason for calling Him, for speaking 
to Him, for His ears have lost their hearing. The tongue which 
uttered heavenly wonders is stilled. The eyes whose sight delight- 
ed the world are closed. Dost thou not speak, O Queen of heaven? 
Have these sorrows bound thy tongue? Thy tongue, indeed, is 
mute, yet thy heart within thee would speak with profound grief 
to thy Son, and say to Him: 

“Ah, Life that art dead! Ah, Light now overshadowed! What 
hands have thus disfigured and distorted Thy divine countenance? 
What crown is this which my hands touch upon Thy head? What 
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wound is this that I see in Thy side? O High Priest of the uni- 
verse! What signs are these which I behold upon Thy body? Who 
has soiled and clouded the very mirror of heaven’s beauty? Who 
has disfigured this face replete with every grace? Are these the 
eyes whose beauty overshadows the sun itself? Are these the hands 
which raised the dead when they touched them? Is this the mouth 
whence flowed the four rivers of Paradise? Have human hands 
been able to do this to God Himself? My Son, my own flesh and 
blood, whence has this tempest arisen so suddenly? What wild 
wave has washed Thee to me in such condition? My Son, what 
shall I do without Thee? Whither shall I go? Who will help me? 


‘“To WHOM SHALL I PRAY For Him?” 


‘Mothers and fathers, sisters and brothers in a similar situation 
came to Thee to beseech Thee to raise up their dead children, 
their brothers and sisters, and Thou in Thine infinite power and 
mercy didst console and help them. Yet now when I see my Son, 
my Father, my Brother, my Lord and Master dead, to whom shall 
I pray for Him? Where is this good Jesus of Nazareth, Son of the 
living God, who comforts the living and quickens the dead? 
Where is this great prophet, so powerful in word and work? 

‘Ah my Son, formerly Thou wert my comforter. Now Thou art 
my sword of sorrow. What hast Thou done that the Jews should 
crucify Thee? Are these the thanks for so many good deeds? Is 
this the reward of virtue? Is this their payment for such teachings? 
Has the iniquity of the world gone thus far? Does the malice of 
the demon come to this? Does God’s goodness and mercy attain 
this extreme? Is God’s abhorrence of sin as great as this? Was all 
this necessary to make satisfaction for man’s sin? Is the rigor of 
divine justice so severe? Does God so highly prize man’s salvation? 

“Ah, my sweetest Son, what shall I do without Thee? Thou art 
my Father, my Spouse, my Teacher, my sole Companion. Now I 
remain as an orphan without a father, as a widow without her 
husband, all alone without such a master and sweet companion. 
No longer shall I behold ‘Thee entering at my door all tired out 
by Thy sermons and the preaching of Thy gospel. No longer shall 
I dry the perspiration from Thy brow, which was all worn and 
exhausted by Thy travels and labors. No longer shall I see Thee 
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seated at my table eating, giving food to my soul by Thy divine 
presence. For my glory is now faded and gone. Today my joy is 
vanished, my loneliness begins. 

“O my Son, dost Thou not speak to me? O heavenly tongue 
which has comforted so many by Thy words, which has spoken to 
so many, and given them life, who has so afflicted ‘Thee that “Thou 
dost not speak to Thine own mother? Why dost Thou not utter at 
least one word for my consolation? I will take this word, with Thy 
permission—that royal crown will be Thy word of advice to me; 
[ will inherit those nails, that lance of Thine. ‘These most precious 
jewels I shall forever cherish within my heart. ‘There will I treas 
ure Thy crown, Thy scourges, Thy Cross. This is the inheritance 
that I choose as long as I live. 

‘How short are the pleasures of this earthly life! How sorrow 
is doubly keen after a long period of prosperity! O Bethlehem and 
Jerusalem, how different are the moods that you convey! What a 
bright night that was, and how dark is this one! How rich was 
that, how poor this is! Indeed the loss of such a vast treasure is no 
small thing. O blessed angel, where now abide the mighty praises 
of that former greeting? My worries and fears at that hour were 
not in vain, for high praises must be followed either by a mighty 
fall or a heavy cross. The Lord does not wish His gifts to be un- 
availing. Never does He grant us an hour without its task, nor 
command without servitude, nor plenteous grace without severe 
trial. Then the angel called me, ‘Full of grace,’ and now I am 
filled with sorrow. Then he said, ‘The Lord is with thee!’ Now 
too He is with me, yet not alive but dead, as I hold Him here in 
my arms. 


“Was Ir WronG TO LOVE THEE?” 


“Ah, sweet Redeemer, was it wrong that with such joy I held 
Thee in my arms when Thou wert a newborn babe, so that now I 
hold Thee in them with such grief? Was it sinful to rejoice when 
I gave Thee the sweet milk of my breast, so that now Thou 
wouldst give me to drink from such a bitter cup? Was it a mistake 
that I beheld myself in ‘Thy face as in a brilliant mirror, so that 
Thou hast willed that now I should see Thee so tortured and dis- 
figured? Was it wrong to love Thee so much, that now Thou 
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shouldst desire love to become my torturer, to suffer in proportion 
as I love Thee? 

“O eternal Father! O Lover of men! So merciful toward the 
human race, yet so severe toward Thy Son! Thou knowest how 
vast are the waves and storms in my heart. Thou knowest that for 
each lash and wound which this sacred body received, my heart 
has suffered so many deaths. Yet in spite of this I, the most af- 
flicted of creatures, give Thee unceasing thanks for this sorrow. 
For me it is enough that Thou dost desire to comfort me. From 
Thy hand I accept even the knife which is plunged into my heart. 
I thank Thee in equal measure for these sorrows and for the en- 
joyment of Thy gracious gifts. Nor am I angered that Thou dost 
presently deprive me of them, but rather with thanksgiving I re- 
turn to Thee what Thou hast entrusted to me. Let the angels 
bless Thee for both. I beseech Thee, O my Father, if it be Thy 
will and pleasure, that Thou wouldst be content with thirty-three 
years of martyrdom which I have suffered up to now. For Thou 
knowest that since the day when the holy man Simeon foretold 
to me this martyrdom, there has been bitterness in all my joys. 
Since then I bear with me daily a pierced heart. In the midst of 
my pleasures there rose before me always the recollection of this 
sorrow, nor did I ever find such joy as was not quenched by the 
sorrows and fears of this hour. I know well that all this was or- 
dained by Thy providence, that Thou didst desire I should have 
knowledge of this mystery from the beginning, so that even as 
the Son always bore the Cross before His eyes from the day of His 
conception, so too the mother might also bear it before her. 

“Moreover Thou didst desire that in this life Thine own fol- 
lowers should constantly suffer, and in this vale of tears Thou 
didst not wish our joys to be so great or lasting, even with re- 
spect to Thine own consolations. Therefore, O my King, grant 
that this may be the last of my sufferings, if this be Thy will. But 
if not, then here as in all things, may Thy divine will be done. 
If this appears as meager martyrdom, Thou knowest well that I 
have been martyred each time my Savior’s body was wounded. 
His sufferings are over, but mine are revived in contemplating 
Him. Command death to return for the spoils which he left, and 
take the mother with the son to the grave. Ah, blessed tomb 
which has inherited my treasure! The crown which they took 
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from me they will give to you, for you will enclose within your 
confines Him whom I enclosed within my heart. My bones would 
rejoice to rest there, and my life would indeed be lived within 
the sepulcher. To the limits of my power I will bury my heart 
and soul, but do Thou also, my Lord, take with ‘Thee my body 
which I cannot bury without Thee. O death, why are you so cruel 
as to separate me from Him in whose life is my own existence? 
At times you are more cruel when you spare than when you slay. 
It would be merciful for me if you would take us both. But now 
you are cruel in killing the son, yet more cruel in sparing the 
mother.” 


LAMENTATION FOR CHRIST 


Such words the Blessed Virgin would speak within her heart, 
and such words, too, those holy Marys who accompanied Him 
might utter. For all who were there wept. ‘The holy women wept. 
The holy men wept. Heaven, earth, and all creatures wept in 
company with the holiest of Virgins. So too the blessed Evan 
gelist wept, and embracing his master’s body, he said: 

“O my dearest Lord and Master, who will teach me henceforth? 
To whom shall I tell my doubts? On whose breast shall I find 
repose? Who will now share with me the secrets of heaven? What 
uncanny change is this? Last night Thou didst press me to ‘Thy 
sacred breast, permitting me to partake of the blessedness of life 
itself. Now I will repay Thee for this great favor and happiness 
by holding Thee dead within my arms. Is this the face I saw 
transfigured upon the mountain? Is this that same countenance, 
brighter than the noonday sun?” 

That blessed penitent sinner wept also as she embraced the 
Savior’s feet and exclaimed: 

“O light of my eyes, physician of my soul, if I should find my- 
self crushed by my sins, who will receive me? Who will cure my 
wounds? Who will answer for me? Who will defend me against 
the Pharisees? O how differently I treated those hands and feet 
when Thou didst receive me! O beloved of my heart, would that 
I might die with Thee! O life of my soul, how can I say that I 
love Thee, when I still live, though Thou art dead before me?” 

Similarly all that holy company lamented and wept, sprinkling 
and laving His holy body with their tears. When, therefore, the 
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hour of burial came, they wrapped the blessed body in a clean 
sheet. They enfolded His face in a shroud. Then placing Him on 
a bier they accompanied it to the place of burial and there de- 
posited this precious treasure. The sepulcher was covered with a 
stone slab, and the Mother’s heart was veiled with the dark shad- 
ow of sorrow. There she once more took leave of her Son. ‘There 
she began to experience again her awful solitude. ‘There she saw 
herself deprived of all that she treasured. And there too her heart 
is buried with that all. 


ON WHY MARY WAS THUS AFFLICTED, AND 
WHY THE RIGHTEOUS ARE SEVERELY TRIED 


O eternal Father, since in Thine infinite goodness and mercy 
Thou hast willed that Thy Son should suffer thus for our trans- 
gressions, why dost Thou desire that this most holy Virgin should 
also suffer, inasmuch as she does not deserve death for the sins 
of others, since for this her Son’s death is all-sufficient? Nor does 
she deserve it for her own sins, for she is sinless. How easily she 
could have avoided this trial had she been away from Jerusalem 
at that time-—somewhere else where she would not with her own 
eyes see her Son die, where her grief would not be augmented by 
this present sight. O wondrous ordinance and decree of God! 
Thou desirest, Lord, not that she suffer for the world’s redemp- 
tion, but rather because nothing on earth pleases Thee so much 
as suffering for love of ‘Thee. In the whole created universe there 
is nothing more precious than the glorious love of the blessed in 
heaven, and on earth, the loving sorrow, the anguished love of the 
righteous. 

In God’s mansion there is no higher honor than to suffer for 
love of Him. Among all the graces and blessings which the Re- 
deemer conferred upon thee in this life, suffering is the one which 
thou didst especially accept that God might use it as an instru- 
ment of our atonement, O Mother of God. This was the precious 
jewel which, among all the riches of virtues that this opulent 
merchant set before thee, most holy Virgin, pleased thee best. 
If indeed this is such a priceless jewel, there was no reason why 
it should be wanting in the most perfect of perfect creatures, in 
her who is so pleasing in God’s sight. 
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THE PROOF OF LOVE 


There is no more convincing proof of love than genuine suf- 
fering for the sake of the beloved. Just as God Himself, in spite of 
all the benefits which He conferred on men, never revealed to 
them so clearly the magnitude of His love until He came to suf- 
fer for them, so also, no matter how many exercises of devotion 
men bring, they never will fully demonstrate their love till they 
come to suffer for His sake. “Tribulation works out endurance,” 
St. Paul says; it is the occasion, the material of endurance, even 
as endurance is proof of tried virtue, while tried virtue provides 
us with the hope of glory-——“But we exult in tribulations also, 
knowing that tribulation works out endurance, and endurance 
tried virtue, and tried virtue, hope. And hope does not disap- 
point because the charity of God is poured forth in our hearts by 
the Holy Spirit who has been given to us” (Rom. 5:3-5). There- 
fore man should always be suspicious of any virtue or sanctity 
which he seems to possess within himself until this has been 
proved by the testimony of suffering. Because as the Wise Man 
says: ‘Earthen vessels are tried in the furnace; but the hearts of 
the righteous in the furnace of tribulation” (Ecclus. 27:6). 

Among all the works of nature God wrought none that was 
without purpose. Even less does He desire that His gifts of grace 
should be in vain. To this end He allots to each of the elect that 
burden which is suitable to his strength, ability, and talents, and 
to the special graces which he has received. Hence a greater meas- 
ure of divine grace and favor should not be an occasion for pride, 
complacency, or self-gratification, but rather for greater suffering. 
Thus the Prophet says: “How long, O Lord God of hosts, how 
long wilt thou be angry against the prayer of thy people? Thou 
feedest them with the bread of tears; and givest them tears to 
drink in great measure” (Ps. 79:5 f.). For the most favored one 
shall generally be the most tortured and afflicted. 

When Moses wrought those many miracles and_ blessings. 
bringing harmony and peace between God and His elect, the 
divine Scriptures state that he sprinkled the whole people with a 
hyssop dipped in blood, and when this was done, he poured forth 
the remaining blood upon the altar (Lev. 14:51-53). From this 
it appears that those who would be God’s friends must prove and 
dedicate their friendship with blood, not only the blood of Christ, 
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but also each with his own blood—that is, with patience and the 
suffering of tribulations. At that last supper which He observed 
with His disciples, He first drank from the cup. But after He had 
partaken, He gave them what remained, and commanded that 
they should divide it among themselves, that each one of them 
also should drink of it. Thus each is to receive his share of this 
cup, and all, as members of Christ, must conform themselves to 
Christ in suffering. Nevertheless there is this difference, that for 
the usual pattern of men with all their imperfections it suffices 
that they be sprinkled with blood. But those who are closer to 
God, who have merited to be called to His altars, must not only 
be sprinkled with blood, but stained and immersed in blood. 


Two RICH IN SUFFERING 


For the brave there are more severe battles, greater rewards, 
more precious crowns. The two persons whom God loved most in 
all the universe were Jesus and His Mother. Yet He recognized 
their excellence in virtue by the measure of sufferings which He 
meted out to them. In all the world there have never been two 
persons so rich in virtue or in suffering. 

Be comforted then you who are affiicted, for when you are 
thus tried you resemble more closely Jesus Christ and His Moth- 
er. Be comforted, you who are grieved and sorely tried, because 
not on this account are you abandoned by God. Rather is it a 
sign that you are more dearly beloved by Him if you bear your 
trials with patience. Be consoled in any case, for there is no sac- 
rifice more pleasing to God than an afflicted heart, nor any more 
certain sign of His friendship than patience in tribulation. Let 
no one defame or speak ill of such trials, for this is equivalent to 
despising Christ and His Mother, indeed God Himself, who al- 
ways sends afflictions to His chosen friends. 

What indeed is tribulation except a cross? And what does it 
mean to despise tribulation, except to despise the Cross? What is 
it to flee tribulation, except to flee from the Cross? Now if we 
honor a material cross which is only a representation of the true 
Cross, why do we flee from the living cross, that is, from suffering 
for the sake of the Cross? To act thus is to imitate those Jews 
who, our Savior tells us, persecuted the prophets during their life 
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but raised up sumptuous tombs and monuments in their honot 
after their death. 

We should not become disheartened by reason of our suffe 
ings, whether we suffer undeservedly or because of our grievous 
sins. If we suffer for our own sins, we suffer on the Cross of the 
Good Thief. But if we suffer when relatively guiltless, then we 
should feel even more consoled, because this means we are suffer 


ing on the Cross of the Savior. 


Spirituahty for All 
NX. Christ’s Sacrifice, and Ours 


Francis L. B. Cunningham, O.P. 


What shall I render to the Lord, for all that he has given to 
mes 

Deep from the heart of Everyman this cry wells up, unbidden, 
to his lips. For we unconsciously, all of us, recognize our essential 
condition as creatures, as ciphers and nothingness before the in- 
finite face of the first Lover. All that we are, all that we have, all 
that we will ever have or be—this was not first ours, this is ours 
now only by a generosity and sufferance that know no bounds. 
Disguise it we may; bury it under layers of civilization and sophis- 
tication; deny it by word and by deed. The ineluctable fact 
remains: we are, infinitely and eternally, God’s debtors. 

And add to the fact, as we must, that basest ingratitude which 
is sin; then the burden of indebtedness weighs the free soul al- 
most down into the slough of despair. Failure to acknowledge the 
debt is no answer; that way lies the schizophrenia of modern man, 
the insensate brutality which is race suicide, the self-glorification 
of the non serviam, of the lightning plunge into the abyss. Every- 
man must tell what he sees (at least to himself), must see (and 
this is the harder thing) what he sees 





and no blindness, real or 
affected, can shut out the darkness of his creaturely dependence 
and the transcendent luminosity which illuminates him. “My 
Lord,” the entrapped soul cries (whether we will or not), “my 
God!” 
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But what shall I render to the Lord? Of ourselves we can give 
only what we alone possess: ourselves. A poor gift, beyond doubt, 
and yet our most precious treasure; an imperfect thing, but ours. 
Were the most beautiful of the angels of God at our disposal, to 
give him to God would be immeasurably less pleasing than this 
gift, a tarnished and fickle creature. For the gift of self is total and 
without repentance; within our severe limitations it is the best 
that Everyman can do. 

From the dawn of history and down the long course of ages 
man has sought in various ways to give himself to God. He has 
striven to pay this infinite debt of gratitude in a thanksgiving 
and adoration which will appease a just and angered Lord and 
will obtain His omnipotent mercies. For the intellectual creature 
who is man, this necessarily means the surrender of his essential 
manliness, the intellectual offering of his will. For the earthbound 
creature who is man, this surrender will be clothed (as he is) in 
the material. For the creature who is man, this material gift will 
symbolize the total annihilation of self which is the only adequate 
sign of his total surrender—but which he has neither right nor 
power to effect. The pattern, everywhere and always, remains 
basically the same: the destruction (so far as possible) of one of 
the creatures over which Everyman has mastery as symbolic of 
his total gift of self to God. 


THE SACRIFICE OF MAN 


Thus Abel offered the first fruits of his flock and of their fat 
to the Lord—offered the labor and the laborer; “and the Lord 
had respect to Abel, and to his offerings’ (Gen. 4:4). But to the 
first fruits of the husbandman, to Cain, He had no respect: for 
they were not Cain. And to the burnt offerings and the blood 
offerings of many of Adam’s sons He had no respect: for they did 
not surrender themselves, or offered their will to false gods, or 
gave (as with human sacrifice) what He could not accept because 
they could not give. All of these had recognized the human need, 
and the lowly estate of their creatureliness; but for all of that 
they could not fulfill the need, for they heeded nought but them- 
selves. Still sadder even than theirs is the plight of man today, 
who sates his God-hunger with the paltry present and glories in 
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the illusion of self-sufficiency. By their several failures, one and 
the other succeed only in negating themselves. 

For man must offer sacrifice. That is to say, he must successfully 
play his essential role of creature with respect to the Creator. And 
since his gift of self can in no wise cancel his debt, its acceptance 
by God is sovereignly free. Consequently, God alone can tell him 
what will be pleasing, what offering will placate and repay and 
entreat. Man knows only that he must offer something—in lieu 
of himself, as expressive of himself. So an elaborate set of cere- 
monies was divinely proferred to Moses, that the people chosen 
by God might properly pay Him the debt of their gratitude in a 
pleasing thanksgiving. (And yet it was not enough. From man it 
could never be enough. But there was always the Promise. . . .) 

One other aspect was clear from the first. Whatever the per- 
sonal urgency of the giving (and none could escape it), it was 
never a private and solitary affair. ‘To protest one’s recognition of 
the relations between God and oneself implies a public profes- 
sion, an acknowledgment before others; it is to act in this most 
elemental of all relationships precisely as a member of the human 
race and of that society characteristic of man. The need is basical- 
ly a social one. Everyman, then, cannot of himself perform this 
act of religious worship clamored for by his nature. The external 
public expression of his interior sentiment must be accomplished 
by the religious head of the community; it will be the proper 
work of the priest. And since service of this kind involves the 
Divinity itself (the priest is an official mediator between God and 
man), this work no man can take upon himself. “Neither doth 
any man,” St. Paul points out, “take the honor to himself, but 
he that is called by God, as Aaron was” (Heb. 5:4). 

The history of the Old ‘Testament is filled with instances which 
illustrate these essential notes of that act by which man seeks to 
thank his God and appease Him for the wrongs offered Him. 
“Sacrifice” is the name men give it. It is an offering which a priest 
makes to God by changing or destroying some object in order to 
give public manifestation of God’s dominion and man’s subjection. 
The anthropologist will point out such services (only too fre- 
quently distorted in one way or another) among primitive so- 
cieties today, and the historian can show that from the very be- 
ginning human society has been characterized by this religious 
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activity. Only “higher” civilizations destroy by deliberate disguise 
or avoidance so basic a human response to the state of things as 
they are. 

But still and all, even when so divinely directed as was the 
sacrifice offered by the Jews, it remains obvious that man can 
never do enough. Howsoever elaborate the ceremonial, whatever 
the intrinsic value of the material gifts offered, wholehearted and 
total as man’s surrender of self may be, yet is it only a finite gift 
and giving, an inconsequential return for the gifts and the giving 
of an infinite giver. Thus the sense of unrest, of futility even, 
which comes over man even when he most sincerely does what is 
asked of him—even when (as was the case with the Jews) he has 
divine assurance that his gift will be pleasing to God and accept- 
able. What shall I return to the Lord? Myself, of course. But that 
is and remains only a beginning, and a poor one. 


THE SACRIFICE OF Gop 


Was man to be doomed by his Creator to so ultimate a frus 
tration? Was no answer to be given to the heartwrung cry of man’s 
being? Was so deeply implanted a need forever to be unsatisfied? 


Sacrifice and oblation thou wouldest not: 

but a body thou hast fitted to me: 

Holocausts for sin did not please thee. 

Then said I: Behold I come: 

in the head of the book of life it is written of me: 

that I should do thy will, O God (Heb., 19:5-7; cf. Ps. 39:7 f. 


From the beginning there was an answer, a divinely phrased 
response, the inconceivable perfect gift of God to man to accom- 
plish in an unimaginably perfect manner man’s giving of self to 
God. The promise was made to the first of the fallen, and to all 
of their progeny unto the end of time. Time and again, as the 
nations blindly groped for the solution they dimly remembered, 
the promise would be renewed to that small and despised and 
hardnecked community He had selected as the repository of man’s 
hopes, of the good tidings of great joy. And in the fullness of 
time the promise was realized: the Son of God became man that 
He might give for man an infinitely perfect gift, Himself—so per- 
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fect as to satisfy forever for mankind’s infinite debt of gratitude 
and for the infinite ingratitude of his offenses. 

Thus it comes to pass that on the public hill of execution, at 
the place called the Skull without the gate of the Holy City, a 
condemned criminal, suspended on a gibbet between earth and 
sky, gives up the ghost. But the criminal who utters his “It is con- 
summated”’ is Christ, perfect God and perfect man, and the great 
High Priest of our salvation. And the gibbet is the Cross, the 
altar of ultimate giving. And the death is the Sacrifice which our 
High Priest offers of Himself as most perfect Victim. 

Let us reflect on what is here supremely accomplished—for us 
in our name and in our stead. The offerer of this gift is one of us, 
bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh; but He is of God also, 
true God of true God. In the most sublime manner, therefore, He 
is constituted perfect mediator between God and man, bringing 
to man the divine teaching and grace which are God’s gifts to man, 
bringing to God the prayer and acceptable sacrifice which are 
man’s gifts to God. To this high office He was specifically called 
from all eternity by His Father: “Christ did not glorify Himself, 
that He might be made a high priest: but He that said unto Him: 
‘Thou art My Son, this day have I begotten Thee’” (Heb. 5:5; 
cf. Ps. 2:7). And of all priestly consecrations His is the highest, 
the sanctification of the divine nature itself and the fullness of 
sanctifying grace by which He is most exclusively God’s own, and 
His alone. 

This is our High Priest, who offers our sacrifice. And what does 
He offer? A gift of infinite value, the most precious of all posses- 
sions: the very life of God; that life which He, God's eternal Son, 
lived among us as man. Moreover, this free gift, so tremendous in 
itself, was only the external and public sign of a far more impor- 
tant return to God. His was the consummate response of man 
to the Father, to the most terrible of sufferings, universal in ex- 
tent, in intensity the greatest possible in this life, both in sensible 
pain and interior pain.’ His was a sovereignly free acceptance of 
all of this out of a love for God which knew no limit; His was a 
voluntary submission to His Father’s will through perfect obe- 
dience. Christ could have prevented His death in innumerable 





1Cf. St. Thomas, Summa theol., Illa, q. 46, a. 5f. 
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ways, but He allows His persecutors to have their way with Him, 
for a voluntary offering of Himself for our sake. He who offers 
for us as perfect priest offers Himself for us as perfect victim. 
At this specified place, then, in this moment of recorded time, 
perfect sacrifice is at last given by mankind to God; the gift be- 
yond man’s giving has been accomplished for all men born into 
this world. St. Paul explains this mystery in memorable words: 


It was suitable that we should have such a High Priest, holy, innocent, 
immaculate, separated from sinners, and elevated higher than the heav- 
ens. One who has no need, like those high priests, to offer sacrifices 
every day, first for his own sins, then for those of the people; for this 
latter He did once for all when He offered up Himself. . .. A High 
Priest of the good things to come, He passed through the great and 
more perfect tent not made with hands, that is, not of this creation; 
and entered once for all into the Sanctuary, not by the blood of goats 
and calves, but by His own Blood, having gained us an eternal redemp- 
tion. For if the blood of goats and bulls, and the ashes of a heifer 
sprinkling those who are defiled, sanctify as regards the purification of 
the body, how much more shall the Blood of Christ, who through His 
eternal Spirit offered Himself immaculate to God, purify our conscience 
from dead works to serve the living God! 

For Christ has not entered a sanctuary made with hands, a mere type 
of the true one; He has entered heaven itself, that He may now appear 
for us before the face of God. Yet not that He should offer Himself 
often, as the High Priest enters the sanctuary year by year with blood 
not his own. .. . But as it is, He has appeared once for all, at the con- 
summation of the ages, to abolish sin by the sacrifice of Himself. 

He, having offered a single sacrifice for sins in perpetuity, sat down 
at the right hand of God, henceforth waiting until His enemies are made 
a stool for His feet. For by one offering He has perfected in perpetuity 
those who are sanctified. * 


What shall I render to the Lord, for all that He has given to 
me? Through the one perfect sacrifice, the God-man’s gift of self 
on Calvary, the joyous and triumphant answer of the Psalmist 
rises to our lips: “I will take the chalice of salvation; and I will 
call upon the name of the Lord” (cf. Mal. 1:11). In this perfect 
gift are all man’s deepest needs realized, all his heartwrung de- 
sires fulfilled, all his debts, of gratitude as of ingratitude, totally 


2 Heb. 7:26 f.: 9:11-14, 24-28: 10:11-14; from the translation from the Greek 
by Francis Aloysius Spencer, O.P. (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1937). 
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cancelled out by a payment beyond price. Here in all truth is a 
supreme giving, the fullest possible surrender of will, a wili of 
kingly freedom at the highest peak of grace, and in total harmony 
with the choices of divine love; and a supreme gift, the infinitely 
precious blood of God; and a supreme giver—the supreme giver, 
for the person who so obediently and lovingly offers His human- 
ity and all of humanity in Him is God, and Son of God. 


So do divine wisdom and divine love solve man’s problem. 
Yet for each of us, for all men born of woman, out of this sublime 
resolution arises another problem, urgent and pressing, puzzling 
and perturbing: how is this sacrifice, so perfect in itself, my sac- 
rifice? In what possible way (since it is God’s solution there must 
be a way) does this answer my own private, personal, individual 
need of giving, of being given? ‘That Christ’s gift fully satisfies for 
“humanity,” for the “human race,” is certain, a teaching of faith; 
universal salvation flows directly from so significant an action. 
But somehow or other we must have our part in this: thankful as 
we well may be for the divine generosity and omnipotent mercy 
which salvage our wreckage, unless we are active participants 
and not merely passive spectators, then God might just as well 
have condoned our offenses and overlooked our inadequacies in- 
stead of sacrificing His Son. Christ’s sacrifice must be ours—mine 
—in some real sense, or there still is no answer to our cry. 


THE SACRIFICE OF THE MAss 


It is impossible that this should be, of course, that God should 
have provided a basically inadequate solution. Nor need we who 
are Christians search far for an answer: it is before us, at every 
place and in all times, the “‘clean oblation” which is offered from 
the rising of the sun even unto its setting (cf. Mal. 1:11). It is 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 

To understand this at all we shall have to recall briefly a few 
fundamental realities of the supernatural order of things estab- 
lished by divine love as the crowning and perfection of His crea- 
tion. The first fact is that of His calling man to share His own 
divine life through grace, as prelude and presage of the glory of 
eternal union; thus through the infused virtues and gifts which 
are proximate principles of the activities of grace man lives and 
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acts on the infinitely higher plane of reality which is proper to 
God Himself. Had man not sinned, the gift of this supernatural 
elevation would have been sutlicient for him to achieve his glor- 
ious destiny. But after the fall other aids were necessary as crutch- 
es for his wounded nature to tread the way of salvation. Divinely 
wise, infinitely merciful, God provided this assistance through the 
sacraments he instituted in order to lead men by sensible and 
bodily signs and to provide a medicinal remedy through such 
signs for the stricken soul of sinful man. * 

If, then, the just man’s life is by divine decree one of grace, of 
a sharing of God’s own nature and of divine action, it is no less 
a sacramental life. Before the coming of Christ man’s sacramental 
life would be a protestation through visible signs of his grace- 
inspired faith, supernaturally vivified by charity, in the Redeem- 
er of the promise and in His sacrifice. Once Christ’s mission was 
accomplished, a new set of signs would be necessary to show forth 
man’s loving acknowledgment of the promise’s perfect fulfill- 
ment. And these new sacraments would, in the divine plan, not 
be merely shadowy figures of the grace to be given by Christ’s 
sacrifice; they would themselves both contain grace and bestow it 
on those who receive the sacraments worthily.* They would be 
the divine means by which Christ Himself would act in this world 
until the end of time—the extension and prolongation, so to say, 
beyond the spatial-temporal limits of His earthly existence, of His 
dwelling and life amongst us. 

By Christ’s sacrament of baptism men are reborn as sons of 
God, washed of all sin, original and actual, and so incorporated 
in Christ and His mystical body (through the spiritual, indelible 
power which is its sacramental character) as to be enabled to join 
in the worship Christ and His Church officially offer to God. 
Brought to spiritual maturity by confirmation, both through a 
fuller share of Christ’s holiness and a higher part in His worship, 
the Christian has other sacraments at his disposal for the perfect- 
ing of his spiritual life. But of them all, the consummation and 
the crown is the Holy Eucharist, the end to which all of them are 
ordained. 

Whereas the other sacraments contain the power of Christ only 

3 Cf. St. Thomas, Summa theol., IIIa, q. 61, a. 1. 

*Council of Florence, “Decree for the Armenians” (Denzinger, 695). 
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(but how great is the wonder of this!), the Eucharist is a sacred 
sign which contains Christ Himself, truly, really, and substantial- 
ly, His body being present under the outward appearances of 
bread, His blood being present under the outward appearances 
of wine. And since Christ, risen from the dead to die no more, 
possesses a body and soul united to each other, and both hypo- 
statically united to His divinity, the consequence is that He exists 
whole and entire, body, soul, and divinity, under each species. 
Nonetheless, by the power of the words of consecration Christ’s 
body alone is made present under the species of bread, His blood 
alone under the species of wine; only by their real connection 
with His body and blood are the other elements of His being 
made present. 

Thus according to the teaching of the Church (which is that 
of Christ), through the power Christ gives his priests the entire 
substance of the bread is totally changed into His body and the 
entire substance of the wine into His blood, only the accidents 
of bread and of wine remaining after this total conversion. Here 
is mystery indeed, but a reality for all of that, and one of deepest 
significance. For under these appearances of food and drink, 
Christ gives Himself to us in this manner as the spiritual and 
supersubstantial food and drink of our spiritual lives. This is the 
bequest, the memorial banquet, He left to His beloved disciples 
at the Last Supper, the sacrament of sacraments. Here above all 
is a sacred sign which manifests our loving faith in Him and His 
sacrifice, which contains and bestows grace on its recipients, for 
it contains and bestows the author and the cause of supernatural 
life within us. 

But this is not all of the marvel. The Eucharist is not only 
sacrament, it is sacrifice—-or, more accurately, it is sacrament- 
sacrifice (for the two cannot be separated). And as Mass, this is 
a true sacrifice, for it is nothing else but Calvary made here pres- 
ent in our midst that we may share with and in Christ in the 
giving of self to God. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE MASS 


At the Last Supper on the night on which He was betrayed, in order 
to leave for His beloved spouse, the Church, a sacrifice that was visible 
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(as the nature of man demands), declaring Himself constituted a priest 
according to the order of Melchisedech, He offered His body and blood 
under the species of bread and wine to God the Father, and He gave 
His body and blood under the same species to the apostles to receive, 
making them priests of the New Testament at that time. 

This sacrifice was to represent the bloody sacrifice which He accom- 
plished on the Cross once and for all. It was to perpetuate His memory 
until the end of the world (cf. I Cor. 11:23 ff.). Its salutary strength 
was to be applied for the remission of sins that we daily commit. He 
ordered the apostles and their successors in the priesthood to offer this 
sacrifice when He said: “Do this in remembrance of me” (Luke 22:19; 
I Cor. 11:24), as the Catholic Church has always understood and 
taught. ® 


Thus the Church, infallible custodian and teacher of God's 
truth, declares that the collection of ceremonies and prayers which 
we call the Mass is a true sacrifice, identical with the sacrifice of 
Calvary, as God Himself has revealed. For in this central action 
of Christ’s liturgy a sense-perceptible thing (Christ’s body and 
blood under the appearances of bread and wine) is immolated 
as victim (for Christ is made present as sacrificial victim on the 
altar, His body placed separately alone by the power of the words 
under the appearances of bread, His blood under the appearances 
of wine) by a legitimate minister (the apostles and their suc- 
cessors receive through ordination a share in Christ’s own priestly 
power in virtue of which they act for Him in offering His sacri- 
fice to God). 

Moreover, in all essential respects this true sacrifice is abso 
lutely identical with that of Calvary. For the very same act of 
offering by which our High Priest offered Himself on the Cross 
in a bloody immolation is perpetuated sacramentally. ‘Through 
the ministry of His priests (who offer in His name and by His 
power) the same identical victim is offered—Christ Himself, 
now sacramentally immolated inasmuch as under the species of 
bread and wine there are separately placed the body and blood 
of that perpetual victim immolated in a bloody manner on the 
Cross, Christ Himself made present precisely as having suffered. 
Priest, victim, offering, immolation are all essentially and sub- 
stantially those of Christ’s bloody sacrifice on Calvary. Now the 


5 Council of Trent, Session XXII, Chap. 1 (Denzinger, 938). 
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sacrifice is sacramental, and not a bloody immolation; now it 
takes place through the ministry of the priest, and becomes like- 
wise the oblation of the Church. But in all other respects it is 
Calvary: here, now, for us, for you, for me. 

How, then, do we take part in the Mass—as we must, if it is 
really the divine solution for man’s deep-felt need? We may be 
better able to answer this question——one at the very heart of our 
spiritual life, so important should the Mass be in our lives—if 
we briefly consider this liturgical action as it is celebrated by the 
Church today. 

The Mass is, as it were, a great five-act drama which celebrates 
and memorializes and re-creates the “admirable exchange” be 
tween God and man accomplished by the Incarnation and Re- 
demption of the God-man. In the first act we go to God through 
prayer, expressing our sorrow for our sin (prayers at the foot of 
the altar), our deep desires (Kyrie), the joyous praise of Christ 
and the Trinity (Gloria), and our petition for our material and 
spiritual needs (Collect). God stoops to us, so to say, in the sec 
ond act, exchanging for the word of man the word of God, 
through His prophets and apostles (Epistle), through His only- 
begotten Son (Gospel), through His Church (sermon); this 
divine instruction is the best possible preparation for the sacred 
mysteries themselves, into which we are introduced by our public 
confession of the divine truths God has revealed (Creed). 

The third act is the offering (Offertory) or self-giving and self- 
surrender of ourselves, symbolized by our gifts which are to be 
the matter of the sacrifice. In the great Eucharistic Prayer which 
comprises the fourth act, we (the Church, together with Christ, 
her Head, who acts through the ministry of the priest) offer in 
sacrifice the immaculate Victim whose immolation is made pres- 
ent by the Consecration. In this tremendous mystery the bread of 
man has become the Lamb of God and the Bread of God; in the 
fifth act we receive the sacrificial victim as members of one an- 
other united in our Head, receive the supersubstantial Bread 
God gives to us in a sacrificial banquet. 

It should be well understood, however, that we are not the 
principal actors in this sacred drama, although the sacramental 
characters of baptism and confirmation enable us to have a true 
share in it. It is Christ Himself who effects all these actions here 
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on earth: it is His Spirit who prays in us, His Word that instructs 
and vivifies us; the gifts we offer (ourselves) we have first re- 
ceived from Him, and it is Christ who presents His pleasing and 
acceptable sacrifice to the Father, incorporating our self-surrend- 
er in His. Finally, it is Christ Himself who gives Himself, that 
we may all be one body deeply one with one another and our 
one Head. 


From this brief summary of the theology and liturgy of the 
Mass, it is apparent, first of all, that the Mass is an action. For 
all of its wealth of symbolism and the splendor of the magnificent 
prayers which surround it, the Mass is essentially an act of giving, 
a sacrifice. Who does the giving? It is we, together with Christ, 
i.e., the Church, who offer to God through the hands of the priest 
of the assembly. What do we give? We offer God the whole 
Christ, Christ principally, but ourselves in Him, united with 
Him as consecrated victims (by sacramental character). Hence 
of its nature the Mass demands our active participation, as active 
a sharing through word and gesture, eyes and lips and limbs as 
permitted to us. Only the priest can accomplish the sacramental 
sacrifice (the Eucharistic prayer and action are his special divine 
privilege), but our external activities should express the interior 
sentiments which unite us with the offering, so that we can truly 
give voice to our identity with the sacrifice and our agreement 
with the priest’s action in the great “Amen” at the end of the 
Canon. But, most importantly of all, we will share by participat- 
ing in the sacrificial meal. For Communion, by which we partake 
of the Victim that is offered, is the normal, the natural, even (in 
some sense) the necessary completion of our share in the Mass. 
Christ sacrificed should become Christ our food, for only then 
are we completely united to the sacrifice. 

In the second place, the Mass is a thanksgiving. About the 
tremendous central act of sacrifice the liturgy brings together a 
number of petitions, in order that our needs and desires may be 
inserted more deeply into the sacredness of the celebration, and 
thus acquire a greater urgency and even a greater efficacy. But 
this should not obscure the fact that Christ’s sacrifice and ours, 
like all sacrifice, is an expression of man’s recognition of his rela- 
tions to God: of his dependence and God’s eminence, of his noth- 
ingness and God’s excellence; primarily and above all, sacrifice 
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is an offering of thanks in the form of a gift. And thus the Mass 
is accomplished from the very beginning in the midst of a verbal 
offering of thanksgiving, and its chief prayer is concerned in the 
first place with the thanks which we offer to God for His great 
mercies; only then do our verbal thanks resolve into adoration 
and sacrifice. This by no means excludes the fact that the Mass 
is also a sacrifice of impetration, and above all of expiation and 
propitiation; but it is a corrective for the forgetfulness and ego 
centrism of modern man. Our duty toward God is first absolved 
by our participation in Christ’s sacrifice, before we think of the 
benefits that can accrue to us from so perfect an offering. 

Thus the Mass is the concern of the whole Church, of you, of 
me, of all of us who are engrafted in Christ. To insist on the ac- 
tive participation of the individual Catholic in the Mass empha- 
sizes the truth that it is not the act of the priest alone. But it is my 
Mass precisely because I am a member of the mystical body of 
Christ, marked with the very likeness of Christ through the bap- 
tismal character (and more perfectly through the seal of con- 
firmation ) which is common to all the members. Thus the prayers 
in the Mass (except for the private prayers introduced later) 
are all in the plural: it is the Church who prays, who offers, who 
receives. At the sacred moment of consecration she gathers about 
the altar the entire mystical body—the hierarchy and the faithful 
of the Church militant, of course, but also the Church suffering 
and the Church triumphant, the angels even, and all of material 
creation. And in the Mass we pray not for ourselves only, and for 
those close to us, living and dead, but for the entire holy Catho- 
lic Church in the first place, and for all Christians, and especially 
“for all here present.’”” Communion, too, is not an accidental 
gathering of individuals each busy with his personal piety, but 
above all the communal sharing of the assembly in a common 
sacrificial banquet, wherein our separatedness and divisions are 
destroyed by our assumption into the unity of Christ. In the Mass 
is fully realized, in a manner prognostic of eternal glory, that 
oneness for which Christ so fervently prayed (cf. John 17:11, 
20-23), for which He became man, for which He hung between 
heaven and earth, that He might draw all things to Himself. 
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CHRIST’S SACRIFICE, AND OURS 


Man must give himself to God; in the depths of his being he 
knows this, and the inadequacy of his giving he knows—and what 
can he do about it? This he can do: he can, in the most realistic 
of senses, become part of the perfect sacrifice offered by his 
Savior, the God-man, brought down through the distances of 
space and time to our present and our situation in the sacrament 
of His body and blood. For sacrifice is the keynote of the Euchar- 
ist. The changing of bread and wine into the body and blood of 
Christ is celebrated in an unbloody manner as a re-presentation 
of Christ’s bloody sacrifice on the Cross. Thus the rite used, the 
ceremonies of the Mass, is truly a real sacrifice; that is, Christ’s 
true body and true blood are offered to God. He is made a sacri- 
ficial victim through the power of the words of consecration which 
bring about the separate presence of His body and blood upon 
the altar. Both the sacrifice of Calvary and the sacrifice of the 
Mass are attuned to the one purpose of giving man to God. 
Through sacrifice, the giving of ourselves in Christ, we pay to 
God the honor due to Him as our Creator and Master. This is 
an infallible effect of the Mass, produced infallibly because of 
the fact that the Mass is the way in which Christ Himself adored 
His heavenly Father. We sacrifice as Christ sacrificed, and thus 
obtain the fruits that He so perfectly picked for us from the tree 
of Calvary. 

Unde et memores—-memorial, sacrifice, banquet, the Mass. is 
the solution of divine wisdom for the problem of bringing man 
deep into the heart of the redemption won for him by Christ, 
Son of God and of man. It is our opportunity to share fully in 
the sacrifice of Christ and obtain the fruits of redemption—and 
share we shall, in the measure of our giving, in the surrender of 
self to God through Christ Jesus our Lord. And through our 
participation in the Mass, climaxed in our union with the sac- 
rificial Victim at His sacred banquet, we can truly wax strong in 
the grace and wisdom of God, filled unto all the fullness of God, 
to the mature measure of the fullness of Christ. 


Current Trends 


Reginald Masterson, O.P. 


SPIRITUALITY OF AMERICAN PRIESTS 


N THE November, 1958, issue of the American Ecclesiastical 

Review the Reverend Edward F. Kenrick discusses objectively 
the ‘bad press” which the spirituality of American priests has re- 
ceived in Europe over the last century. His article, “New Light 
on the Spirituality of American Priests,” treats of the ‘“unfavor- 
able attributes, all of them stemming from the conviction in 
European minds that, despite the active progress which had come 
to be our hallmark, zeal for the purely spiritual had not grown 
apace.” 

Tracing this opinion especially in certain French periodicals, 
Father Kenrick ascribes its origin to a failure to comprehend the 
problem of adaptation confronting the priest in the unique situ- 
ation which he faced in the new world. A cloistered type of life 
was an impossibility for the parish priest; the immigrant popula- 
tion with its varied problems forced him to become an active 
member of the community; the shortage of priests multiplied his 
duties; overt bigotry forced him to practice the more active vir- 
tues. All these factors conspired to give basis to the erroneous 
European concept that spiritual values were being neglected by 
the American clergy. 

Father Kenrick notes that the present-day Church in France is 
faced with adopting the “‘‘activism” which characterized early 
American clergy. Priests are urged to explore every avenue of re- 
ligious rapprochement with the particular interests of the people 
of their districts; stress is being placed upon the initiative of the 
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individual priest. ‘This practical problem highlights the difficulties 
of the vita mixta, the combining of the active and contemplative 
lives. Father Kenrick writes: 


Delegated directly by episcopal authority, the priest brings the charity 
of Christ to the local parish, his area in the diocesan apostolate. To this 
parish he has offered the quintessence of charity, his gift of self. He 
lives among his people and his apostolate embraces everything touching 
upon their salvation. This role is far removed from the static Hebrew 
concept of the “temple worship” priest; the apostolate of charity ranges 
beyond offering Mass and administering the sacraments. . .. When the 
priest acts thus, he has truly patterned his priesthood after the divine 
High Priest. . . . The priest of today is exercising his priestly ministry 
when he helps to continue the redemptive mission of Christ, begun in 
his morning Mass, by the endless efforts of his apostolic charity. 


The author concludes that while it is impossible to evaluate the 
contemplative aspect of priestly life among American priests he 
feels that they have given it more attention than is commonly 
believed. He cites as evidence that their labors of pastoral charity 
could not have been accomplished were this not the case. 


DOMINICAN ‘TERTIARIES’ APOSTOLATE 


The theme of the late Pius XII’s address to the International 
Congress of the Third Order of St. Dominic delivered on August 
29, 1958, was the suitability of tertiaries to engage in the most 
important undertakings of the present-day apostolate. Reminding 
tertiaries that their membership in the Third Order of St. Dom- 
inic stamped them with its characteristic ardor in the defense of 
Catholic faith, he stated: ‘““The true condition of salvation is to 
meet the divine invitation by accepting the Catholic credo and 
by observing the commandments. But the Lord expects more 
from you, and the Church urges you to continue seeking the in- 
timate knowledge of God and His works, to search for a more 
complete and valuable expression of this knowledge and for a 
refinement of the Christian attitudes which derive from this 
knowledge.” 

To attain their objective the Pontiff urged upon Dominican 
tertiaries fidelity to the practices of prayer outlined in their 
rule, ‘attention to the things of God, a cultivated taste for silent 
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meditation, and a fondness for the divine word found in the 
Scriptures and in the liturgical offices.” 

Turning to the penitential spirit which must be part of any 
tertiary’s life, the Holy Father proceeded to relate its role to the 
apostolate: “The apostolate properly understood requires the 
conversion of yourselves through a ceaseless battle against all that 
places an obstacle to the full development of your life in Christ 
and your carrying its discovery to others. . .. The living of the 
evangelical life in oneself is the best means of carrying it to oth- 
ers... . Your conscience should always make its decisions without 
want of charity and without violating the evangelic spirit.” 

The Holy Father then spoke of the apostolic works which 
should flow from prayer and self-denial. He reminded his listen 
ers that they formed an elite, who should be the special coopera- 
tors with the hierarchy. Pointing out the great need for active 
Christian laity in Asia, Africa, and Latin America, he urged the 
enrollment in the Third Order of young men and women who 
aspire to a more perfect Christian life: “What a resevoir of en- 
ergy for Catholic Action is a Third Order rich in vital force, in 
young people of both sexes, in adult men and women who have 
acquired experience and authority in their professional lives or 
in the exercise of public office!” In conclusion, the Pontiff re- 
minded tertiaries of the seriousness of the obligation which they 
assumed in making profession in the Third Order of St. Dominic 
and urged fidelity in completing them. 


ADAPTATION AND SISTERHOODS 


The November-December, 1958, issue of Catholic Mind car- 
ried the address, “The Sisterhoods in a Changing World,” deliv- 
ered by the Most Reverend Lawrence J. Shehan, Bishop of Bridge- 
port, at the opening of the sixth annual Institute of Spirituality 
for Religious Superiors held in August at the University of Notre 
Dame. As the title indicates, the subject of the address was the 
importance of flexibility and of adaptability to modern condi- 
tions by every religious group within the Church. 

Bishop Shehan first pointed out the necessity of adequate 
language preparation if sisters are to participate in the apostolate 
to the missions, and then turned his attention to the areas of 
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adaptation at home. He warned that in the field of education they 
must not wholly disregard modern advances because of their de- 
ficiences but must be prepared properly to evaluate their im- 
portance. He admonished those engaged in hospital work not to 
develop a blindness with regard to the true spiritual purpose 
which justifies their participation in that work. His Excellency 
concluded that any adaptation presupposes a firm grounding in 
Catholic doctrine and a thoroughly formed religious life. 


SPIRITUAL FORMATION OF THE LAITY 


Writing in the Columbia Review, published by the Columbia 
Society—an organization of American students at the University 
of Fribourg—Brother Robert Hughes, S. M., outlines four needs 
for the modern apostolate. His article, ““The Laity in the Mod- 
ern Crisis,” lists these needs as follows: organization, international 
collaboration, spiritual formation, and lay response. Concerning 





the laity’s spiritual program, Brother Hughes writes: 


It must be oriented to the apostolate. There is a circular process here, 
for if the layman must sanctify himself to perform fruitful work, he is 
also to be sanctified by the undeniable ascetical purification that comes 
from sincere apostolic action. . . . There has been a lot of discussion 
today whether “lay spirituality” is different from “religious spirituality.” 
It is clear that the end and the general means (sacraments, theological 
and moral virtues) are the same for the religious and the layman. The 
difference is in the layman’s use of those means and in his specific ap- 
proach and attitude toward them. Therefore, an adaptation must be 
made for the layman. The structure of his life is ordained to giving glory 
to God much differently from religious. His use of things is governed by 
the principle of going through creation to God, whereas the religious 
is governed by the principle of going directly to God—skipping the 
intermediate steps. Jn this the layman has the very difficult problem of 
how to use things without getting lost in them. . . . There is also a 
divergence in state: the religious is effectively separated from the world, 
the layman must be in the world and not of the world. This presents 
another very real problem for the layman: how to be amid the evil and 
still not to be affected by it. 


ts 
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AMERICAN CATHOLIC DILEMMA 
An Inquiry into the Intellectual Life 
By Thomas F. O’Dea 

Sheed & Ward, 188 pages, $3.00. 

From the limited, yet very enlightening viewpoint of a sociologist, 
Mr. O’Dea offers a further contribution to the discussion now being carried 
on regarding the state of Catholic intellectual life in the United States. 
The prospective reader should be warned, perhaps, that if he expects to 
find in this volume a careful marshalling of evidence to support the con- 
tention that intellectual life among American Catholics is far below the 
level it should have reached, he will be disappointed. “The present book 
is not concerned with establishing the existence of the problem—it is 
almost too self-evident to need further documentation—but rather with 
the attempt to find some of its causes” (p. 13). 

The author frankly admits: “In order to give a full account of the 
problems involved, the writer has had to make use of the observations 
of many others and to draw upon the experience of associates and col- 
leagues. As a result this study is interpretative rather than original in 
terms of its sources. It is also to a great extent concerned with hypoth- 
eses” (p. 15). Let me admit, from the beginning, that I am in sympathy 
with the author and feel that his hypotheses have been rightly chosen 
and correctly formulated. I believe that these hypotheses are valid causes 
of the situation in which American Catholic intellectuals find themselves. 

The structure of the volume is excellent. Mr. O’Dea starts his inves- 
tigation with the problem of the intellectual in general. He defines the 
intellectual as the man who, in terms of his advancement of knowledge 
and his conserving functions with respect to the accumulated knowledge 
of the past, builds and preserves the bridge over the void” (p. 27). There 
follows a discussion of the two dilemmas of the Catholic intellectual: 
the tension that can arise between faith and reason; and the acknowl- 
edged fact that for a Catholic the spiritual life whose riches are open to 
all far transcends an intellectual life on the natural level. 
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The major portion of the volume is devoted to the American Catholic 
intellectual. Mr. O’Dea well summarizes the antecedent historical situ- 
ation of these intellectuals: “The partial segregation of Catholicism from 
basic elements of the general American culture, the over-identification 
with other elements, the defensiveness, the definition of life in terms of 
getting ahead in the new world, the old divisions of labor between clergy 
and laity, the lack of a continuing tradition that gave a place of honor 
to intellectual pursuits-—these are some aspects of our past history which 
affect our present. . . . The past affects the present in those forms in 
which it exists in the present. It exists in the present, objectively, in terms 
of contemporary social and cultural patterns, and, subjectively, in terms 
of attitudes operative in the here and now although formed in the past” 
(pp. 90-91). This consideration sets the stage for further investigations. 
Distinguishing between latent and overt patterns, Mr. O’Dea ruthlessly 
uncovers signs of an attitude of mind that is an obstacle both to true 
intellectual achievement, and to the appreciation and fostering of intel- 
lectual achievement. 

It may be permitted a theologian to add two considerations to the 
important discussion by Mr. O’Dea of the dilemma of the Catholic 
intellectual, which has been brought about by the tension between faith 
and reason, and the faulty evaluation of the intellectual life. In regard 
to the first, it should be pointed out that there is not one statement of 
the magistertum of the Church that in any way could cause the intel- 
lectual a moment of concern. On the contrary, the official teaching of 
the Church has been most encouraging, even challenging. No more per- 
fect statement of the Church’s attitude toward the intellectual has been 
uttered than that of Pope St. Pius X: “The times are indeed greatly 
changed. But .. . nothing is changed in the life of the Church. From her 
divine Founder she has inherited the virtue of being able to supply at 
all times, however much they differ, all that is required, not only for 
the spiritual welfare of souls, which is the direct object of her mission, 
but also everything that aids progress in true civilization, for this flows 
as a natural consequence of that mission. Truths of the supernatural 
order, of which the Church is the depository, necessarily promote every- 
thing that is true, good, and beautiful in the order of nature, and this is 
accomplished more efficaciously in proportion as these truths are traced 
to the supreme principle of truth, goodness, and beauty, which is God.” ! 
Granted that this ideal has not always been realized by Catholic intel- 
lectuals, it remains the unshakeable conviction of the Church that it is 
an attainable ideal which all Catholics, according to their capacities, can 
promote. 





1 Jucunda sane, March 12, 1904; ASS, XXXVI (1904), 537 f. 
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One other point must be made: the Church is not satisfied when the 
intellectual merely accepts on faith her assurance that there is no conflict 
between faith and reason. She expects this as a minimum. But she wants 
him, in whatever field of intellectual endeavor he is engaged, to see that 
there is no conflict. Her age-old experience has taught her that there is 
only one way to attain this aim. The intellectual must cultivate a philos- 
ophy and a theology that will enable him to see this fact. The same ex- 
perience has convinced her that there is such a philosophy and theology, 
which explains why she urges her children as earnestly as she can to 
embrace it. 

In this same connection, one statement of Mr. O’Dea would bear some 
revision. On page 107, he states: “In fact, since the basic function of the 
Church cannot be other than a conservative one—to guard the deposit 
of faith—the problem is further complicated for churchmen.” Guarding 
the deposit of faith is not the basic function of the Church. Her basic 
function is to preach the word of God at all times to all people in a vital 
way, to let its light illumine every circumstance, to bring its challenge to 
every human situation. But it must be the word of God that she herself 
received from Christ and the Holy Spirit, and therefore her secondary 
function is to conserve that word intact. 

A final comment on the second reason assigned for the dilemma of the 
intellectual—the need of an accurate evaluation of the intellectual life 
in comparison with the spiritual life, a problem reminiscent of one on 
the relative merits of virginity and marriage. While the Church has 
always maintained that virginity is a superior state, she has never said 
that virginity alone encourages the spiritual life, and that marriage does 
not. So, too, the intellectual life can be a great motive for the spiritual 
life, a spiritual “state of life” for the intellectual. A saintly intellectual is 
more precious in the sight of God and the Church than an equally saintly 
bricklayer, just as a saintly virgin or bishop is more precious than an 
equally saintly wife or priest. 

I should like to endorse heartily the words of Father Weigel in his 
introduction to this volume: “The very fact of the present discussion is 
an encouraging sign of an intellectual awakening in the Catholic body. 
A question is being explored honestly, courageously and in good faith. 
It is to be hoped that no effort, however well-intentioned, will be made 
to suppress the debate; for suppression will not remove the problem.” 


James M. Ecan, O.P. 
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WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 
By William R. Bonniwell, O.P. 
Herder of St. Louis, 208 pages, $3.75. 

Nowadays there is no lack of books about Christ. Unfortunately this 
is no necessary indication that the person of Christ is widely understood. 
There are not many one would dare to question in the words of the title 
of this book, “What think ye of Christ?” simply because a woeful lack of 
knowledge prevents many from having any ideas at all about Christ. 
“And how are they to hear, if no one preaches?” (Rom. 10:14.) 

Father Bonniwell has often preached and written about Christ. He has 
the faculty of assimilating knowledge himself, and then giving to others 
the fruit of his study and meditation. This gift finds an outlet in the 
present volume, meditations or conferences centered on the gospel ac- 
count of the life of Christ, especially on His passion, and illustrated by 
incidents gathered from ancient sources investigated by the author in his 
extensive studies and travels. 

Father Bonniwell sets down moving thoughts on the dignity and the 
importance of man, who was chosen by God to share His love, clothed 
with earthly existence and divine life. Magdalen’s conversion was due to 
a reciprocal love between God and man. If we today would seek Christ, 
we must seek Him through love, His own love loaned to us that we might 
find Him, that we might love Him even as He loves us. One of the medi- 
tations points out to us how we must pray for the increase of this love 
with fervor and devotion, with humility, with faith, with confidence, with 
perseverance. A chapter, “The Disciple Whom Jesus Loved,” brings out 
the power of love in lightening burdens and rendering the yoke of life 
sweet. 

Some of the best meditations point out how easily friendship with God 
is extinguished unless one trusts in Him, aware of one’s weaknesses, turn- 
ing to Him for forgiveness. Recommended, too, are sections on “The 
Renegade Catholic,” and “Perils from False Brethren.” 

In What Think Ye of Christ? we find deep theological concepts ren- 
dered in intelligible language. Readers will be refreshed by the author’s 
wisdom and scholarship and choice of incidents, for he altogether omits 
the unessential, and presents clearly and intelligently the great mysteries 
of Scripture concerning the one who ought always to be the object of our 
thought. 


Patrick M. J. Ciancy, O.P. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF BERNADETTE 
By Hugh Ross Williamson 
The Newman Press, 114 pages, $1.95. 

This little book is an essay on the significance of Lourdes. The author 
asks questions, answers to which we shall never really know in this life. 
Why did Our Lady choose the unknown, squalid town of Lourdes? Why 
the year 1858? Why did she appear to the young, uneducated Berna- 
dette? A study of the roles played by Bernadette’s parish priest and 
novice mistress concludes the book. 

In his chapter on “Bernadette and the Novice Mistress,” the author 
defends the position that there was actually a great affection between 
this doubting nun and the notorious Bernadette, a nun committed to her 
care, and that it was to mortify that affection in Bernadette’s heart and 
her own that she acted so severely. This is a less common interpretation, 
but the facts presented here show that there is room for argument. 

The reviewer would offer one criticism. In this and in several recent 
books about Lourdes we have seen Franz Werfel’s novel, Song of Ber- 
nadette, sharply disparaged. We do not intend to defend the historicity 
of the novel, but we are quite positive that the book stirred an intense 
interest in both Lourdes and Bernadette. Many who will read this book 
would never do so if they had not first read and been captivated by 
Franz Werfel’s account of all that transpired in the grotto beside the 
Gave. 

Tuomas R. Heatn, O.P. 


SAINT DOMINIC, PILGRIM OF LIGHT 
By Gerard K. Brady 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 169 pages, $3.95. 

This new life of St. Dominic may well stand with Fr. Bede Jarrett’s 
brief, reliable biography of the Saint, and may have more readers. The 
subtitle, “Pilgrim of Light,” is revealing. In his preface, Cardinal 
Lercaro, Archbishop of Bologna, writes: 


The torch of Dominic, too, that set Bologna aflame with the dazzling 
splendor of his life’s sunset and was not to be extinguished even in the 
tomb, has gone forth, as in his mother’s symbolic dream, to illumine all 
the earth. It is as a pilgrim of light that St. Dominic is portrayed in 
these pages. This was the divinely-appointed mission of his life. From 
Spain, through France, into Italy, to Rome and thence finally to Bolo- 
gna, whose scholarship at that time was a beacon of learning for the whole 
world, Dominic, the “Preacher and Patriarch of Preachers,” the apos- 
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tolicus pater, was to travel the highways of the world as the apostles 
had done, shedding like them the light of God’s message to dispel the 
darkness of mankind everywhere. 


It is not easy to write an absorbing life of St. Dominic as modern 
biography. We still do not have a “living” St. Dominic, something in 
the way of Leslies’ Manning, or even Jorgensen’s St. Francis. The 
biography of St. Dominic, it seems, must always be of the sober type, 
detached, evangelical. It can, however, tell us the story of a man 
“who was at once the most detached of contemplatives and the most 
active of apostles, who united in himself the rigorous self-discipline and 
physical severity of the ascetic with the sweetest and gentlest disposition 
towards his fellows, who renounced place and property to tramp the 
roads of Europe exhorting men to perfection, starving his body and 
scourging himself to blood, who consorted with and counselled prelates 
and princes, yet chose to spend his days in lowliness and poverty, desti- 
tute of property and dependent upon the charity of his neighbor for the 
simple, day-to-day necessities of life.” St. Dominic possessed a brilliant 
and lucidly analytical mind as legislator, scholar, and genius in religious 
government, initiating one of the most remarkable movements in history. 

For the appearance of great figures in history there are appropriate 
settings of time and place and people. Frequently, too, there will be in- 
cidents that appear to be merely accidental, but in reality are provi- 
dential preparations. This is true of Dominic de Guzman, as the author 
shows in his comprehensive introduction. 

Dominic was a child of the new Spain, “resurgent Spain.” He was 
Castilian by birth, a descendant of heroic defenders of the Catholic 
faith. “The Saint’s Castilian origin and the influence of the Castilian 
heritage upon his mind and character were among the strongest forces 
that molded his personality.” 

He was gifted by nature and grace. He was blessed in having a saintly 
mother, the Blessed Jane of Aza. From childhood, through youth and 
manhood, the Lord prepared him for the special mission that was his 
to preach and teach in an apostolic manner the truths of the Christian 
faith. 

That he might be more in touch with the places and circumstances 
that influenced St. Dominic’s life, the author visited the scenes of 
Dominic’s trials and victories. Besides consulting ancient documents and 
the findings of modern research he also took some excellent photographs 
of Calaruega, Fanjeaux, Prouille, and Toulouse. 

This is a readable and instructive book on St. Dominic, pilgrim of 
light. 


Joun N. Watsu, O.P. 
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A FATHER FABER HERITAGE 
Edited by Sister Mary Mercedes, S.N.D. de Namur 
The Newman Press, 368 pages, $4.75. 

It is almost one hundred years since the death of Frederick William 
Faber (1814-1863). As spokesman to, and of, an over-apologetic nine- 
teenth century English Catholicism, he wrote glowingly out of the abun- 
dance of his own spirituality and learning of the entire range of Christian 
life, from the sublime heights of holiness to the common things of or- 
dinary human life. 

Faber, a convert Anglican clergyman, was ordained a Catholic priest 
in 1847. He later entered the religious community of the Oratory, intro- 
duced into England by John Henry Newman, and brought with him 
members of the small religious group he himself had formed. 

Intent on speaking to his own time and to his own countrymen, Father 
Faber yet managed to transcend both. Even in his own era his books 
attained considerable popularity in Europe, and in the century that has 
elapsed, down to our own day, they have commanded a substantial 
public. 

Sagacious editing gives us selections from most of Faber’s prose works 

The Blessed Sacrament, The Precious Blood, Spiritual Conferences, 
All For Jesus, and others—-ranging in length from one-half page to as 
many as six or seven pages, allowing us to watch the full development 
of particular ideas. Divided by the editor into seven sections according 
to subject-matter, the collection is unified by a theme dear to Faber, 
the necessity of living intimately with Jesus. 

Faber emphasizes the beauty, though without neglecting the truth, of 
Catholic life and thought. In living language such topics as the redemp- 
tion, the sacraments, sensitivity to slights, the true place of Mary in 
Christian piety, the power of prayer, horror of sin, St. Joseph’s function 
in the Incarnation are all made very real to us. 

So much of Catholic literature now being written is thoroughly com- 
monplace in thought and expression. Only occasionally does one en- 
counter writers-—such men as Marmion or Arintero—who stand head 
and shoulders above their fellows so that no matter how ordinary the 
topic a strong love of God leaps from the very language. This is the 
calibre of Frederick William Faber, who gives new and dynamic in- 
sights into “old” spiritual realities. 

Faber was a poet. Perhaps this explains why his prose is so moving. 
He is neither afraid nor ashamed to use warm, evocative language on 
theological subjects. On the other hand, he refrains from the practice 
of modern writers or preachers who patronizingly dilute their “doc- 
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trinal” style with extraneous “examples” and “stories” that neither fire 
the heart nor inform the mind. 


GILBERT ROXBURGH, O.P. 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Fraternal charity impels a Christian to do his best to awaken souls 
to an appreciation of their worth and destiny, to help them realize the 
fullest human and Christian development. This duty falls chiefly on 
parents, educators, and civil leaders, who will find that the awakening 
of souls requires them to know the souls they have to deal with, and to 
understand, form, and love them. To these four requisites correspond 
the four parts of the book Awakeners of Souls by F. X. Ronsin, $.J. (So- 
ciety of St. Paul, $3.00). Interesting observations and practical consider- 
ations are set down in detail to guide and encourage the “awakener” in 
dealing with souls of very different types. The translation is readable, 
but would have been more so had the translator made freer use of the 
English idiom in some passages. (P. O’Brien, O.P.) 

Initiation a la Liturgie (Desclée de Brouwer, n.p.g.) by I. H. Dalmais, 
O.P., professor at the Institute Superteur de Liturgie in Paris, is an ex- 
cellent introduction to the liturgy. The approach is theological, yet not 
highly technical. The first part treats of the liturgy in general: Christian 
or other; the liturgical assembly as the people of God; the liturgy itself 
as the fullest realization of the Church’s life and as the “mystery” of 
union between God and men through Christ. The second part contains 
an examination of the elements constituting the liturgy—scripture, 
hymns, sacraments, and the like—a brief history of the Western liturgy, 
and a description of the different rites of East and West. 

Volume V of Pius Parsch’s The Church’s Year of Grace, translated 
by Rev. William Heidt, O.S.B. (Liturgical Press, cloth $4.00, paper 
$2.75) provides an analysis of, commentary and reflection on, the daily 
liturgy for the months of September, October, and November, from the 
twelfth Sunday after Pentecost to the end of the liturgical year in the 
temporal cycle. Father Parsch’s consideration of the daily liturgy is com- 
petent and complete. He is the father of the Austrian liturgical revival, 
known for its practicality. He examines and reflects on, the proper of 
the season and of the saints, treating both the Mass and the Divine 
Office. The study, varied and practical, does not force the liturgy into 
some preconceived mold, but follows the lead of the Church’s worship. 
Applications infuse the spirit of the liturgy into the life of every day. 
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Volume I of the projected three-volume revised translation of Arch- 
abbot Benedict Bauer’s The Light of the World, translated by Edward 
Malone, O.S.B. (Herder of St. Louis, $4.75), considers the liturgy of Ad- 
vent and Christmas. For the most part, these reflections are restricted 
to the temporal cycle and to the Mass-liturgy. The Sunday Masses and 
those of the major feasts of our Lord and Our Lady are the subject of 
these reflections. Meditations for every day are provided for, however, 
by studying during the remainder of the week some aspect of the theme 
of the Sunday Mass. (C. Kiesling, O.P.) 

Theological Studies for many years has been publishing an annual or 
semiannual survey of current literature in moral theology. To go more 
thoroughly into some of these questions, Father John C. Ford, S.J., and 
Gerald Kelly, S.J., are undertaking a series of books under the general 
title, Contemporary Moral Theology, each volume to explore special 
problems of moral theology. (Vol. I, Newman, $4.50). 

This volume is devoted to the foundations of Christian morality. Read- 
ers will find in it lucid and interesting explanations of the role which the 
magisterium of the Church plays in determining morality, criticisms of 
the methods of moral theology, textbooks and new approaches to an 
exposition of the relationship between psychiatry, religion, and morality. 
These questions, many of which are in controversy among theologians, 
are treated with the fairness and objectivity of the practiced theologian. 

P. O’Brien, O.P.) 

There seems to be of late an abundance of books on Scripture. Leading 
in excellence is a fine translation of Dillersberger’s The Gospel of Saint 
Luke (Newman, $5.75). Dom Celestin Charlier’s The Christian Ap- 
proach to the Bible (Newman, $4.00) is a readable general introduc- 
tion to the Bible. Prophecy Fulfilled (McKay, $3.75) by René Aigrain 
and Omer Englebert traces the connection between the Old and the 
New Testament, and is a useful and up-to-date summary. The covenant 
is analyzed at some length, followed by a brief consideration of the basic 
Old Testament themes which have been woven into the theology of the 
New Testament. The Biblical Subject Index (Newman, $4.50), edited 
by William J. Kiefer, S.M., contains many judiciously selected theo- 
logical and historical headings useful to preachers, seminarians, and oth- 
ers, who do not have a verbal concordance. The Gospel Story (Sheed 
and Ward, $4.50) is the joint effort of Ronald Knox and Ronald Cox, 
the first of whom supplied the English translation (on the left page 
the second, the commentary (on the right page). The text of Msgr. 
Knox has been slightly changed (“you” for “thee,” etc.) and the com- 
mentary is generally very good and to the point. (R. T. A. Murphy, 


O.P.) 
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Give Me Souls by Sister M. Bernetta, O.S.F. (Newman, $3.75) is an 
excellent and informative biography of Cardinal Raphael Merry del 
Val. Less than thirty years after his death the memory of the brilliant 
statesman, secretary of state in the pontificate of Pius X, and his out- 
standing accomplishments are still fresh in the public mind. The book 
gives an insight into the inner life of this great personage, a life of 
manifest sanctity revealing an ardent charity and the relentless apostolic 
zeal which was the mainspring of his life, epitomized in his own words, 
“Give me souls, and take away the rest.” (P. O’Brien, O.P.) 

The Little Flower is not really changed in Ronald Knox’s new trans- 
lation of the original, unedited version of The Autobiography of St. 
Thérése of Lisieux (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, $4.50). She merely appears 
in new garb, as more human, more attractive, but with her essential 
message unchanged. The version upon which all past editions were based 
came to us through the hands of Mother Agnes of Jesus, Thérése’s sister 
and sometime religious superior, to whom the Saint had given her man- 
uscript with permission to change or add at discretion, a permission 
Mother Agnes used to the extent of omitting about one quarter of the 
entire work. The present edition gives us the restored autobiography in 
an excellent rendering of the recent French facsimile edition. (G. Rox- 
burgh, O.P.) 

A historical novel, Man of Good Zeal, by John E. Beahn (Newman, 
$3.75), portrays the life of St. Francis de Sales. In an easy-flowing style 
it gives the account of the saint from birth through his episcopate at 
Geneva, hotbed of Calvinism, to his death. The book can well serve as 
an introduction to the further study of the works of St. Francis de Sales. 
(V. Flynn, O.P.) 

The brevity of John of the Golden Mouth, by Bruno Vandenberghe, 
O.P. (Newman, $2.75), is explained by its purpose: to invite a closer 
acquaintance with the life, times, and writings of St. John Chrysostom. 
Though sixteen centuries separate us from St. John, greatest of Christian 
preachers, his sermons apply as well to modern Western Christians as 
they did to fourth century orientals. His discourses are remarkable for 
their extreme practicality, use of the Bible (over 18,000 quotations from 
Scripture in 800 sermons), and the rich yet simple language in which 
they are clothed. 

The book describes these qualities which made St. John so effective a 
preacher and illustrates them from his sermons. The last chapter con- 
tains the first of the two homilies preached on the fall of Eutropious, 
unsurpassed in Catholic eloquence and alive with the spirit of fraternal 


charity. (P. O’Brien, O.P.) 
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